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NOTWITHSTANDING. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 








Brief are the days and few 

When the sky is utter blue, 

And the wind goes over the grass 

Like the laugh of a Maying lass. 

But our God is good to all, 

And some perfect days befall, 
Notwithstanding. 


We do what we can, and trust; 

But our doing turns to dust, 

And the night flows over the day 

And washes its deeds away. 

But whatso we truly try, 

The world will not let it die, 
Notwithstanding. 


Then courage, my brothers brave, 
And the precious remnant save! 

Our hopes are like lamps of fire, 

Set high, to lead us higher. 

No man has yet lived his dream, 

But we climb by things that seem, 

Notwithstanding. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Massachusetts Committee on Wom- | 


an Suffrage has voted to report, first, a 
bill giving women municipal suffrage, and 
second, a bill allowing women to vote on 
the license question. F 
4 ee 
Representative Springer has introduced 
in the National House a bill for the admis- 
sion of Arizona, Idaho and Wyoming as 
States. It provides that these Territories 
may become States as provided in the 
omnibus bill approved on the 22d inst. 
and that the provisions of that act shall be 
extended to these Territories as if they had 
been included in the act, with certain ex- 
ceptions. 








The Pennsylvania Senate has passed a 
bill authorizing the appointment of women 
a8 physicians in insane asylums where 
women are confined. 


2+ 
e+ 


A well-known English lady says, in a 
private letter to one of the editors of the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 


“The election of Miss Emma Cons as one 











ton Republican declared that the Senate's 
action was “‘explainable only on the ground 
of temporary insanity.”” Other papers 
made comments equally sharp. There 
seems to be a good deal of wholesome 
public sentiment in Kansas. It is to be 
wished that they could lend a little of it to 
the Legislatures of Maine, Colorado and 
some other States. As Chinese Gordon 
said, ‘‘If you can find no chivalry in your 
own house, you had better borrow it from 
your neighbor.” 
—————__ oo—__—_——__ 


The Kansas senators evidently smarted 


_ under the severe comments of the newspa- 


pers. As one senator said, ‘*The entire Sen. 
ate had been indicted by nearly the entire 
press of the State.”” They devoted an after- 
noon to explaining their action. They 
showed that there are some defects in the 
law as it stands, and claimed, not without 
reason, that protection should be extended 
to young boys as well as to young girls. 
The Massachusetts law provides for the 
punishment of any adult, of either sex, who 
corrupts a minor. 

- -% ee —— 

Some of the senators’ arguments, how- 
ever, will hardly help their case. Senator 
Mohler had a protest read which had been 
received from the Salina Equal Suffrage 
Association. He said: ‘They say we have 
returned to the state of barbaric and un- 
civilized legislation. I say we have not. 
Less than twenty years ago, the statute 





books of Kansas made the age of consent | 


ten years. That is the age to-day in the 
civilized countries of Europe ; it is so under 
the advanced civilization of England.” 
This is a mistake; the age in England has 
been raised to sixteen. Senator Mohler 
also said: ‘‘Do we not need protection? 
Do you, Mr. President, do I, not need some 
law to protect us from the blandishments 
of voluptuous and seductive women? Why, 
certainly we do, sir.”” Another senator, 
Mr. Moody, is reported as making the re- 
markable assertion: ‘Show me a man that 
is not to be tempted by beautiful women 


| 





tection to virtuous women; and that the 
system of compulsory medical examina- 


tions is a protection to the public health. | 


As regards the first reason, it is needless. 


A virtuous woman is her own protection. | 


A woman is safer in an American city 
without State regulation of vice than she 
is in the European capitals where it pre- 
vails. Everybody knows that those cities, 
and those streets of a city, in which 
brothels chiefly abound, are precisely the 
places where virtuous women are most 
exposed to annoyance. 





The second argument is equally baseless. 
It has been abundantly proved, where the 


system of State regulation has been tried, | 


that the increase of vice consequent upon 
fancied security leads to an increase of dis- 
ease. In Paris, this system has prevailed 
for more than a hundred years, yet it is 
notorious that Paris is more generally 
scourged by the diseases resulting from 
vice than any American city. The chief 
of police, a strong advocate of the system, 
has published a book declaring that thus 
far it has been a complete sanitary failure, 
and that they have not succeeded in bring- 
ing more than one-seventh of the women 


of bad character in Paris under medical | 


supervision. What is needed, he argues, 
is to give increased powers to the police. 
But the French police already have far 
wider and more arbitrary powers than any 


American community would be willing to | 


give to its police. They are allowed to ar- 
rest any woman on suspicion, and require 
her to prove her good character. This 
gives them an unlimited power to black- 
mail innocent women. They have repeat- 
edly arrested on suspicion respectable 
women, both married and single, the ar- 
rest, as was proved, being sometimes due 
merely to personal spite. The system has 
led to such a series of blunders, conflicts 


| and scandals that the municipal council of 


| 


and I will show you a man who is a stock | 


and stone, useless in society, and who of 
all men ought to be in the penitentiary.” 
All the senators laid stress upon the fact 


| that, under the bill they had passed, the | 
| age of protection for girls of good charac- 
| ter was to be sixteen, and it was only for 


girls whose good character could not be 
shown that the age was to be set as low as 
twelve. On this point the Capital-Com- 


| monwealth says: 





‘When girls from twelve to sixteen 
years of age are of bad repute, itis in most 


protection of the law. The man whose 
sense of right and decency will not protect 
a child twelve or thirteen years old, even 
though she be of bad repute and he find 
her in a house of prostitution, is a low- 
lived scoundrel deserving of the peniten- 


tiary, and should be exposed to that dan- 


ger if the law can so expose him.” 


let on ‘*‘Woman and the Commonwealth: A 
Question of Expediency,” attracted much 
attention in this State, has now published 
a book on Ireland, ‘‘In Castle and Cabin,” 
which is reviewed at length in ‘*The 
Nineteenth Century,” by John Morley. 


| He says Mr. Pellew has “the gift of a 


of the aldermen of the County Council of | 


London is an extraordinary proof of pro- 


gress for women, more so than the election | 
of Miss Cobden and Lady Sandhurst for | 


two of the districts. 


There, probably, as | 


much as one fifth of the voters would be | 


women, who might be expected when the 
matter was explained to them to vote for 
4 woman: but the aldermen were elected 
by the County Council themselves, 116 
men and2 women; sothat the 57 votes Miss 


Cons received must have been almost all | 


from men. This is just testimony to the 
growing opinion that women are wanted 
0 public matters.” 


++ 
e+ 


The House committee of the Kansas 
Legislature promptly killed the Senate 
Bill lowering the age of protection for 
girls from eighteen years to twelve, which 
had been referred to them. All honor to 
the House committee, and also to the 
Kansas women who protested, and to the 
Kansas papers, which roundly denounced 
the action of the Senate. The Capital- 
Commonwealth of Topeka, the official paper 
of the State, called the bill ‘infamous, and 
astep backward in civilization 3” the Atchi- 
son Champion said it was “legislating in 
the interest and for the protection of 
seducers and procuresses,” while the New- 








really political head, capable of discern- | 


ing the bearings of what he sees and hears, 
and knowing what is worth repeating and 
what is.not.”” Mr. Pellew has moved to 


New York, where he has had much to do | 


in the preparatory work of the measures 
introduced into the New York Assembly 
for the furtherance of the rights of women 
during the past two years. 
—-- Oe — 


A bill has been introduced in the Col- 





at once. 


orado Legislature, for the State regulation | 
| the morals of Europe to a frightful extent, 


of vice: 
House Bill No. 245, by Mr. Sperry, pro- 
vides for the license of houses of prostitu- 


houses kept for the purpose of allowing 
lewd women to prosecute the practice of 


| 


| 


Paris has several times recommended its 


abolition. 
—————_+oo—____—_——_- 


England, after trying the State regula- 
tion of vice for seventeen years, repealed 
it by an exceedingly large vote in the 
House of Commons. Within afew months 
it has been repealed in India. News has 
lately come of its repeal in Norway. In 
every European country where it still ex- 
ists, there is a strong and growing effort 
to do away with it. The experience is 
everywhere the same; it corrupts the pub- 


| lie morals without improving the public 


health. Eminent European doctors whose 
own character for morality does not stand 


fastances evidence of man’s perfidy, and | high, and who frankly acknowledge that 


roof that they need more than ever the | 
. M the question, publish pamphlets denounc- 


they care nothing for the moral aspect of 


ing the State regulation of vice as a com- 
plete sanitary failure. America ought not 
to take up a system which the Old World, 
after long trial of it, is now discarding. 


, +++ ——— 


In California, some years ago, a bill of 


| this kind was introduced in the Legisla- 
Mr. George Pellew, whose able pamph- | 


ture. A lady prepared another bill, an ex- 
act copy of the first, except that its pro- 
visions were applied to bad men instead of 
to bad women. Every man of immoral 
character was to be subjected to the arbi- 
trary control of the police, was to be re- 
quired to attend for frequent medical exam- 
ination and provide himself with a certifi- 
cate of health, was to be sent to prison if 
found diseased, and was to be allowed the 
services of a chaplain of any denomina- 
tion he preferred, in case he expressed a 
wish to reform. ‘This bill was read in the 
Legislature, and excited unbounded amaze- 
ment and ridicule. It killed the other bill 


-e-e— - 


This subject is not a pleasant one to 
treat, but it is better to speak of it than to 
have this evil system, which has depraved 


fastened upon us here. Every Colorado 


p . : | woman ought to write at once to her sena- 
tion, assignation houses, bawdy houses, or | 


prostitution in cities of 5,000 inhabitanfs | 


and over, and the election of a medical ex- 
aminer. The license shall not be less than 
$200 nor more than $1,000 a year. 


—_——___ ooo 
Legislation of this sort is strongly re- 
pugnant to the moral sense of an American 
community. It prevails inmany European 
countries, but attempts to introduce it in 
America have generally failed. In one or 
two instances it has been tried for a year 
or two, and has then been given up, as in 
St. Louis. It is defended chiefly on two 
grounds: that the existence of such 
houses, sanctioned by the State, is a pro- 








| from vice. 


tor and representatives, urging them to 
vote against the bill. She should also get 
her husband to write, as the wish of a voter 
has more influence with the average legis- 
lator than the wish of a person who can- 
not vote. Every possible pressure should 
be brought to bear to defeat this iniquitous 
measure. Its real object is not to protect 
the virtue of respectable women, but to 
give immunity to immoral men; 
in this, wherever tried, it has signally 


| and their followers are deemed sufficiently 


failed. Science has as yet discovered | 
no means by which a community can be | 


generally addicted to vice without suffer- | society, may well be trusted upon this 


ing from the diseases that naturally result | 


The only way to avoid the 
consequence is to avoid the cause. 


| WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 

| At the remonstrants’ hearing, at the 
| Green Room of the State House, in Boston, 
| on Monday, Feb. 12, Mr. L. Edwin Dud- 
ley, secretary of the Massachusetts Law 


and Order League, made the following re- | 


joinder: 


Somebody has said that free govern- 
ment is a series of experiments, and it 
seems to me more than probable that we 
are about to experiment in the direction of 
municipal suffrage for women. I am one 
of those who have been upon the fence on 
this question. I have feared that the 
good women did not wish to vote, and 
that they would not do so, if given the op- 
portunity. This question seems to me to be 
one of politicalexpediency wholly. I have 
always been asking myself: Will it make 
our government purer and better, or the 
reverse, to enfranchise the women? Until 
the last city election I have been under 
the impression that giving the ballot to 
| women would strengthen the bad rather 

than the good in our politics. The small- 
ness of the women’s vote upon the election 
of members of the school committee has 
tended to strengthen my feeling that the 
good women were unwilling to exercise 
the privilege. But I have known of some 
| strong reasons why many women refrained 
| from voting for school committee. First, 
with the exception of the city of Boston 
and a few other places, the men were 
managing school affairs to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole people. Another strong 
| factor was the constant and active influ- 
| ence of many of the strongest and most 
influential among the leading woman suf- 
fragists, to prevent women from accept- 
ing this thin unbuttered slice of bread 
when they felt that the whole loaf should 
be given. Some of the leaders have main- 
tained that voting is a right that inheres 
in both men and women, and have insisted 
upon the acceptance of that idea and the 
granting of full suffrage, before they 
would advise women to vote atall. But 
| they, like other people, are educated by 
their mistakes, and the stand they have 
recently taken has placed their cause upon 
the track which leads to victory in the 
end. It is now nearly seven years since 


a member of the Boston school committee | 
gave two saloon-keepers the privilege of | 


employing a carpenter to change the door 
| of a school-house so that it should open 
upon a different street from the one by 
which it was formerly entered, thereby 
moving the school building from one 
street to the other, so that those saloon- 
keepers might be licensed notwithstand- 
ing the law which prohibits the granting 
of licenses to places within 400 feet of 
school-houses on the same street. A few 
weeks later, a sub-committee of the Boston 
School Committee closed a school-house 
to enable thirteen saloons to be licensed, 
and after they had been licensed opened 
the school-house again. Some remarks of 
mine upon these high-handed practices, 
published in the papers, brought a com- 
mittee representing the few registered 
women to seeme. They interested me in 
their effort to arouse the mothers of Bos- 
ton to exercise their power to amend a 
committee which was guilty of such acts. 
Since then I have followed the work of 
these women, and I here to-day bear will- 
ing testimony that nowhere nor at any 
time have I ever seen such painstaking 
efforts made by even the most fastidious 
of male voters to find candidates in every 
way worthy to fill the places for which they 
were brought forward. Just here I will 
make a remark from which I cannot believe 
the remonstrants will dissent: I believe it 
will be conceded that women upon all 
questions involving a moral principle are 
more discerning and more uncompromis- 
ing than men. In all conditions of life 
the average woman has a higher standard 
of morality and lives up to it with more 
fidelity than men of the same class or 
condition. We have only to examine our 
records of crimes of all grades, from the 
highest to the lowest, to find that this 
statement is strongly backed by the statis- 
tics. I come before you to ask that wom- 
en be given the right to vote for all muni- 
cipal and county officers, because the re- 
cent election in Boston has convinced me 

that the good women only need to feel 

that any of our cherished institutions are 

endangered, to come out and throw their 

influence and their ballots on the side of 

good government. I will not take time 

to describe the scenes of that stormy day, 

for the facts are fresh in all your minds. 

The women had realized that the most im- 

minent peril threatened our free schools, 

and they rallied in sufficient numbers to 

avert the peril. The remonstrants have 

dwelt upon the lack of political intelligence 

of our women, as one reason for refusing 

them the suffrage. I should have no fear 

for the republic, if the male voters of the 

whole country averaged to possess a tenth 

art of the intelligence of the women of 

Yorchester who voted at the last election. 

The speakers for the remoustrants must 
have travelled beyond their instructions, 
for I do not believe any women of Massa- 
chusetts wish to be refused the suffrage 
because they are not sufficiently intelli- 
gent to exercise it. If the saloon-keepers 


intelligent, the ladies who teach in our | 
schools, day and Sunday, the thousands 
who fill responsible positions in our stores 
and offices, and those who make and move 


ground. But the remonstrants urge an- 
other objection. They claim that the priv- 
(Continued on Second Page.) i 


OONCERNING WOMEN, 


| 
| Miss Marta Loomis, of Burlington, has 
| left $10,000 to the University of Vermont, 
| the income to be spent in buying books 
| for the library. 

Miss Emma Cons, a woman well known 
and highly esteemed in London for her 
practical philanthropy, has been elected 
an alderman of London by the new 
County Council. 

Mrs. Marta G. Frost, superintendent 
of Franchise Department of the Ohio W. 
C. T. U., is preparing a history of the 
temperance movement during the first half 
of the present century. 

Mrs. Frye, wife of the U. S. senator 
from Maine, is said to be writing a novel 
which will deal with society life. She has 
some literary taste, and frequently revises 
her husband’s speeches for publication. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE has sold to W. J. 
Arkell, of the Judge, her weekly illustrated 
papers, both English and German, for 
| $400,000, the transfers to be made in May. 
Mrs. Leslie will retain and personally 
direct her other publications. 

Mrs. EvizA T. WiLkes, of Dakota, 
preached for Rev. M. J. Savage, of this 
city, on Sunday week. Last Sunday she 
occupied the pulpit of the Spring Garden 
| Church at Germantown, Pa. Mrs. Wilkes 

has for several years been a missionary in 

Dakota. 

Miss ELNORA HATHAWAY, of Colorado, 
| has pre-empted and “proved up” on 
160 acres of land near Elizabeth. She has 
fenced in her whole claim, has a comfort- 
able cabin, well furnished, and raised four 
tons of potatoes this year. The money to 
pay for her improvements she earned by 
| sewing. 
| Mrs. Stopes, of Upper Norwood, an 
Englishwoman, in a recent address on the 
relation of women to the county council 
said that in the past all governments have 
| been one-eyed. In the future we need 
governments with two eyes—the man’s 
eye and the woman's eye; for, by using 
both eyes, we shall see things in a more 
just and natural perspective. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR addressed the 
Nebraska House of Representatives on the 
20th inst. She was given the floor by 
resolution, and spoke nearly an hour. 
She described the successful working of 
municipal suffrage in Kansas, and urged 
the Nebraska Legislature to give it a trial, 
as she was sure the result would be equally 
satisfactory. 

Mrs. CECILIA SORENSON, Of Manistee, 
Mich., was arrested and put in jail for 
twenty-four hours on a charge of being 
disorderly, because she took her rocking- 








' chair and sat in the way where the rail- 


road men were trying to cross her prem- 
ises without her consent. The plucky 
woman has sued them for $10,000 dam- 
ages for her sojourn in jail and the 
trespass on her property. 

Miss MARY F. EASTMAN, at one of the 
recent hearings on woman suffrage before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, told of a 
man in Montreal who was vaccinated 
during a small-pox epidemic, and was in- 
digunant because he could not get a cer- 
tificate that his wife and children had been 
vaccinated also. He thought his own 
vaccination ought to be sufficient for the 
family; but in this case he evidently 
could not “represent” them. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE, who is soon to start 
for California with the Raymond excur- 
sion, requests that all letters written to 
her during her absence shall be sent as 
usual to her home address, at Melrose, 
Mass. She will leave there a secretary 
who will always know her exact where- 
abouts and will attend to all letters, either 
forwarding them, or, if necessary, tele- 
graphing their contents to her. Mrs. 
Livermore hopes to find time to write a 
few letters to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
during her trip. She expects to reach 
home May 3. 


Mrs. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, formerly 
an active advocate of woman suffrage in 
Ohio, and now residing in South Pasadena, 
Cal., is the author of the ‘Four-Finger 
Method of Manipulating the Typewriter 
and the Caligraph.”’ This method has re- 
cently become more popular than any 
other, since it has produced the fastest and 
most correct writers, in several contests of 
speed. Mrs. Longley has just received a 
request from the American Writing 


| Machine Company to translate her work 


into German, for the use of their agents 


| in Germany in teaching the proper finger- 
| ing of their machine. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. | for the night. Let me tell You # case 


[Continued from First Page.) 
ilege of voting will impose very onerous 


duties upon women whieh they will re- 
gard as a great hardsbip if compelled to 
exercisethem. ‘This reason is little strong- 


er than the other. With some slight mod- 
ification of the law, the privilege of vot- 
ing may be exercised with about as little 
babhatle on writing a letter and going to 
the post-office and dropping it into the 
box. - Only sixty per cent. of our men eli- 
gible to vote do so in presidential years, 
and only about ,forty per cent. in other 
years. There is no law now made, and 
none is likely to be made, which will com- 
pel any person, man or woman, to vote, if 
that person prefers not todo so. I do not 
find the inherent weakness and dislike of 
public life among women which is urged 
as a reason why they should not vote. 
The thousands who perform such accepta- 
ble service in offices and stores and as 
teachers, contradict the statement, and the 
society life of another class is an equally 
strong refutation. The preparation for 
and participation in a ball, to say nothing 
about giving one, involves more hard 
work and more publicity than a woman 
need incur by qualifying herself to vote 
and voting. 

A few more such hearings as we had 
here the other morning, with such reasons 
as were given why women should not vote, 
would be sure to make me a full convert to 
woman suffrage. I was not a little sur- 
prised to hear the reverend gentleman 
from Danvers (and no one respects him 
more highly than 1) urge the lack of cour- 
age as one of his reasons for refusing the 
suffrage to women. We allow many very 
timid men to vote, and I can certify to the 
fact that you deny the privilege to at least 
one brave woman whom [ have seen in 
places of the greatest peril on both land 
and water, exercising a self-command and 
exhibiting a fearless courage excelled by 
no man in the company. More than once 
I have seen her cool and brave when strong 
men at her side were demoralized by fear. 
I admit that the same woman who faced 
hostile Ute Indians with as much courage 
as Custer ever displayed, can be terribly 








frightened by a harmless little mouse; but | 


you will not convince me that cowardice 
is such a peculiar characteristic of the 
women of our land as warrants you in re- 
fusing them a part in its government. 


You know how much more bravely women | 


endure pain and suffering, and how much 


more calmly they face death than many | 


men. Let us hope that the remonstrants 
will in future instruct their speakers to 
drop that argument. 


The representatives | 


of the remonstrants laid great stress upon | 


the point that voting carried with it the 
responsibility to fight. ‘This is another ab- 
surd proposition hardly worthy a moment's 
consideration.. Military duty is now im- 
posed upon all able-bodied male citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, with these exceptions: justices and 
clerks of Courts of Record, registrars of 
probate, registrars of deeds, sheriffs, per- 
sons who have held commissions in the 
militia for five years, ministers of the gos- 
pel, and practising physicians, officers of 
State hospitals, almshouses, prisons, jails, 
and houses of correction, keepers of light- 
houses, conductors and engine-drivers, sea- 
men, Quakersand Shakers. Of course, all 
cripples, all persons with defective vision, 


and all who are not sound in mind and | 


body are exempt. And yet all these ex- 





| 


empt persons may vote to declare war for | 
others to fight, and in the case of those | 


who are between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one, military duty may be forced 
upon them by the vote of exempts, and 
they have no voice in the matter. But 
this is not all. Woman bears her part in 
the war, and it is not less important than 
that performed by the fighting men. Well 
do I remember that April day in 1861 when 
I, a lad not. yet eighteen, wrote my mother 
that I felt that duty called me to enlist for 
the defence of the country. Her reply 
came promptly: ‘fhe country needs you 
and you may go.” ‘Three times after that, 
before the struggle ended, my mother was 
called upon to surrender other sons, young- 
er than myself, tothe country. The young- 
est celebrated his fifteenth birthday as a 
private soldier in the ranks of that grand 
command then defending Nashville under 
the lead of Gen. George H. Thomas. The 
patriotism and self-sacrifice of that mother 
were greater than mine or that of any of 
her sons. Depriving herself of support, 
and sending her sons into different armies 


and fields, so that she was never free from | 


anxicty for one or the other of us sup- 
posed to be for the time in peril. The sol- 
diers know how much they owed to their 
mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts. 
No, Mr. Chairman, you will not deny this 
petition, because a person, himself exempt 
from military duty on two grounds at 
least, and who was of fighting age and did 
not fight in our last struggle for the life of 
the nation, objects that ‘‘woman must not 
vote because she cannot fight.”’ If there 
is no stronger argument than that to urge, 
the opposition had better stand aside and 
let this measure become a law. I would 
remind these clergymen that the women 
support their churches. The public duties 
assigned them in church work are not un- 
like those the ballot would impose upon 
them, and when rightly understood are 
fully as disagreeable. But one of these 
eminent divines said that he never investi- 

ated a difficulty in a church without find- 

ng that it grew out of the practice of giv- 
ing women a voice in the management. — I 
wonder if the disposition to find that diffi- 
— had anything to do with its appear- 


t does not necessarily follow that women 
shall perform jury duty because they are 
ox municipal suffrage. But if they do 

shall have no fear that their verdict will 
be more prejudiced than are those of men. 
I believe you will find them far more in- 
clined to regard their oath, and their ver- 
dicts will be more in accordance with 
substantial justice than those you now 
take from men. I am sure there will be 
much less compromising of verdicts that 
the jury may get home to dinner, or 
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which I knew in some since. 
‘Twelve white freeholders been em- 
nelled to for an alleged 


pa try & negro 
offence, the punishment for which was 
in nment for a term not exceeding 
eighteen years. In that State the jury not 
only decides upon the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner, but also ascertains the 
punishment in all cases where the statute 
tte discretion. In this case, a full 
istory of which I learned from members of 
the jury, to be used to support an applica- 
tion for pardon, two members of the jury 
believed the defendant innocent, and 
wished to bring in a verdict of not guilty; 
the other ten believed the man guilty, and 
differed about the term of imprisonment, 
from one who would have sent him for 
one year to another who wished to im- 
prison him for eighteen. The jury delib- 
erated long. The court was about to lock 
them up for the night, when they speedily 
agreed upon a verdict ew omg the pris- 
oner in guilty and sending him to prison 
for two years. I do not believe that two 
women who believed a person innocent 
would have yielded thus easily, finding him 
guilty of a State-prison offence. Iam sure 
we would have more verdicts of guilty in 
cases where disagreements and verdicts of 
not guilty are now rendered, if women 
were on the jury. Then one reverend 
gentleman is very much afraid that the 
“boss” in politics would have his power 
increased if women voted. I do not be- 
lieve it. I am sure it would be the reverse, 
and as this is a matter of speculation and 
opinion, perhaps mine is as good as his. 
The men have generally made a pretty bad 
mess of the government of our cities. I 
doubt if it is easy to make them worse 
than they have been. I feel certain, from 
what I saw on the last election-day, that 
to enfranchise the women will do more 
than any other one thing I know of to 
romote good government in our cities. 
do not ask you to grant this petition upon 
temperance grounds,—much less upon re- 
ligious or sectarian grounds, but upon the 
broader ground that it will promote the 
public welfare in all its departments. I 
have no fear but that the women. will vote 
quite as intelligently as the great body of 
male voters. For this reason I should 
much prefer to give full municipal and 
county suffrage, rather than mere license 
suffrage. While I am not yet fully won 
over to the radical view of this question 
taken by my friend Mr. Blackwell, and 
others, I have fully made up my mind that 
it will make for the general welfare and for 
good government to give women municipal 
and county suffrage. I thank you for the 
patient hearing you have given me, and 
beg that you will grant the prayer of 
these petitioners. 


——— _ -*@e-- -———. 
BYWAYS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, N. C. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS, ) 


NORTH CAROLINA, { 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


We were three, a native driver, an inva- 
lid and a woman physician. 

Our outfit was somewhat unique, even 
in this region. We had a springless, cov- 
ered wagon, a spring cot fitted to the 
wagon-bed, with necessary accompani- 
ments, upon which the invalid reclined, a 
backless board attached to the front part 
of the wagon upon which the driver and 
doctor sat, with ample space for their feet 
to swing outside. Every interstice of 
space was filled with necessary supplies. 

We had but one object in view—to divert 
the invalid. Our driver was pledged to 
but one promise—to find shelter for us at 
night. Friends gave us a merry send-off, 
and predicted that our trip would be lim- 
ited to twenty-four hours. Our way led 
through dense forests of monarch pines, 
hemlocks, oaks, chestnuts and wild cher- 
ry-trees. At no distant day these prime- 
val giants will be sacrificed to the uses of 
man; most of the larger water-courses are 
already supplied with active saw-mills. 

Much of the traffic of this mountain re- 
gion and of its social intercourse is still done 
on horseback or on foot. We saw moun- 
taineers, as frequently women or girls as 
men or boys, carrying a bag of corn bal- 
anced on the saddle, going to a primitive 
grist mill, and it often happened that the 
family supply was ¢oted on their backs up 
the steep mountain sides and through the 
valleys, often miles away. One day we 
met a man, his wife and two children go- 
ing to market, with an ox-team driven by 
a rope around their horns. Their load 
consisted of a few sheaves of oats anda 
half-dozen chickens suspended by their 
legs, the wife, walking, carrying a small 
bucket of eggs. When they reached home 
they would have camped out two nights, 
and have travelled over thirty miles, and 
their whole stock in trade would probably 
not have netted them five dollars. It 
was an oft-repeated occurrence to see 
women and girls walking to the nearest 
store four or even six miles distance, with 
afew berries, butter or eggs with which 
to make exchange for some of the necessa- 
ries of life. They stepped off with the 
resoluteness of a man, and we could but 
wish for them the same freedom of dress, 
but alas, all were impeded by long, be- 
draggled skirts. But if they were not 
bare-footed they wore heavy, broad men’s 
shoes. 

_ These mountaineers are zealous church- 
goers; they are mostly Baptists and Meth- 
odists ; some of their leaders are not mas- 
ters of the three “‘R’s.” The windowless, 
wayside log-cabin serves the double pur- 
pose of school-house and church, and the 
congregation is usually gathered from a 








radius of several miles. The whole fami- 
ly, often including three generations, turn 
out, dogs included, We noted upon such 
an o¢easion one especially interesting fami- 
ly group. Jt was composed of a pale, deli- 
cate-looking mother, mounted on a horse ; 
in her arms a two months’ old infant; 
astride behind her two little ones, and 
walking beside her her husband, carrying 
in his arms a little *“‘tot,” and pattering by 
his side two barefoot lads. They had 
come four miles over a rough mountain 
road. 

We never went through a valley, how- 
ever narrow and isolated, nor over a moun- 
tain, however high and rugged, but there 
was seen, far below or far above, a cabin 
home, swarming usually with the poor 
man’s blessings—children; and set round 
about by patches of corn, cabbage, sor- 
ghum and tobacco, the former and latter 
the staff of life of these people. The loom 
and spinning-wheel are still in use, but 
home products are not so exclusively worn 
now as formerly. 

If our observations by day were novel, 
what could we say of our experiences at 
night? Once we were kindly received 
into a cabin fifteen feet by eighteen ; there 
was one room, with two beds, three chairs, 
a wide open fire-place, a loft above, and a 
precipitous ladder that led to it. The 
family consisted of husband, wife, two 
children, and three hired men. How we 
were to be disposed of for the night was a 
mathematical problem not solvable by the 
rule of three. 

The preparation of every meal every- 
where in this country is preluded by the 
necessary hacking of enough wood, in wet 
or dry weather, to cook it. If the house- 
wife is not skilled in the wood-hacking 
art, the pending meal may be retarded in- 
definitely. 

We found one serious barrier to a late 
meal; there is usually no light to illumine 
the operation of cooking and eating, save 
that from the open fire. Fried chicken is 
the dish of state to offer a guest, and the 
running down of one for our benefit in the 
early morning or late evening became as 
familiar a sound, preluding a meal, as the 
wood-hacking. ‘The rapid transition of 
chicken from feathers to fat was oftena 
surprise to us. ‘‘Pone’’ corn bread mixed 
with water and baked in a bake-kettle 
was not as commonly served as we had 
expected, but, in its place, hot biscuits, 
golden-yellow with saleratus. When 
milk is asked for, unless sweet milk is 
specified, buttermilk is given. If butter 
is to be had, it is pale and unsalted, fresh- 
ly churned from the milk instead of 
cream. 

Our invalid was always supplied with 
her own transportable spring cot, but the 
room to place it was not always well de- 
fined. Our driver and our host, took ref- 
uge for the night in our wagon, the ‘‘men 
folks” climbed the ladder, and the chil- 
dren were conveyed to the loft; the host- 
ess occupied one bed and the doctor the 
other. Shades of her grandmother, 
didn’t she sink deep into feathers, though! 
There was no occasion to exercise super- 
vision over ventilation, for there were no 
windows, but a wide, open gash hacked in 
the logs for the admission of light; and 
besides, there were abundant cracks be- 
tween the logs. 

Save a few disturbing incidents with 
the children, suchTas falling out of bed, 
ete., the night passed in unbroken still- 
ness until four o’cleck. Then the ‘*men 
folks” were astir, followed soon by the 
housewife, and that involved an early 
turnout of her guests, one of whom in- 
sisted upon it that she had had a morning 
bath all her life, and was not going to be 
deprived of it in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where there was water every- 
where, the purest and coldest. The diffi- 
culties attending her morning ablution 
were not a few, and the ways and means 
to its accomplishment afforded her com- 
panion much amusement. 

One evening we were overtaken early 
by rain, aud seeing a farm-house pleas- 
antly located on a sloping greensward 
height, we halted to gain admission 
for the night, and were hospitably wel- 
comed. Our aged hostess had meted out 
from this same home over fifty years of 
open-handed hospitality. Many states- 
men and men of renown had been enter- 
tained by her. She had settled here when 
the Indians were still in possession of the 
land, and before the Indian trail had been 
superseded by the highway. The house 
is a type of the old Southern mansion, 
large, square rooms, low ceilings, ample, 
open fire-places and broad piazzas. On 
the wall hang family portraits. There 
was an old, seven-legged, claw-footed 
piano that had been in the family over a 
half-century, and our hostess still plays 
upon it and sings the songs of “other 
days.” In fact, she lives almost wholly 
in an atmosphere of the past. She keeps 
a few “niggers” about the house still, as 
it seemed to us, more to recall to her the 
good old days of slavery than for any 
service they rendered. She still carries 
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by her side the po: 
that hang there during all those years of 
sove rule. When sugar is needed 
she produces her keys, unlocks her upper 
bureau drawer, and gives out the desired 
quantity of the golden-brown native prod- 
uct. Other supplies are doled out in 
like manner. There are a half-dozen bat- 
tered and bruised silver spoons, and others 
composed of the baser metal, tin, but they 
all come under the vigil of her keys. The 
public free school system is the béte noire 
of our aged hostess; she considers it the 
great leveller of society; there can be no 
aristocracy, in her opinion, and to her re- 
gret, when the whole loaf of humanity 
becomes leavened by intelligence. But 
our aged friend is not in danger of seeing 
this occur in her day and generation. We 
have not found a district yet in North 
Carolina in which there was a sufficient 
fund to support a public school above 
two months in the year. In some in- 
stances, however, this is supplemented by 
private subscription. 

Our hostess said to us, in the presence 
of her young granddaughters, who have 
private instruction from a superannuated 
old lady, ‘*They are going to be edecated 
on the pianow; they are going to have 
white hands, do no work and be ladies; 
for they will have money enough.”” We 
met with this white-handed idle idea, as con- 
stituting the lady, more than once. Our 
elderly entertainer sent six sons to the 
war, who served during the entire cam- 
paign and returned unharmed. 

Political excitement ran high all along 
our route. We saw speakers conveyed in 
triumph, bandannas waving from their 
horses and carriage; and we saw the 
great unwashed gather in their wake 
from far and near, on foot and on horse. 
From the conversations we gleaned that 
the campaign issues in these localities 
still turn upon questions long since dead 
and buried in the North. One speaker ex- 
pressed great regret that no wimmen turned 
out to hear him, ‘‘for,”’ he said, ‘‘wimmen 
have a powerful influence over men.” 
We were told that such political demon- 
strations a few years ago would have been 
attended with free whiskey, but now very 
little is used in the country, in private or 
public. We were not surprised to find 
dead issues still alive here, for there has 
been very little that is new or progressive 
thrown into the lives of these people to 
displace the old and harrowing thoughts 
of twenty-five years ago. There are com- 
paratively few of those who were adults 
at that period who can read or write. 

In only one or two of the many houses 
we entered did we see a book or a paper. 
What a dearth it seemed in families where 
there were children not to see Wide Awake, 
Babyland or the Youth’s Companion! 
Stories do not seem to have entered into 
the lives of these mountaineer children. 
We tried in vain in some instances to in- 
terest them. The doll question seems to 
be settled in these parts. We never saw a 
little girl fondling even a cob one, so that 
there is every chance of their developing 
into very unsentimental, matter-of-fact 
women. 

Mountaineer hospitality almost failed us 
one evening. We were refused admission 
several times. We were in a confined 
little valley, only wide enough for the tur- 
bulent mountain stream, and the highway 
that skirted beside it. The mountains 
lowered frowningly down upon us, the 
rain began to fall, and darkness was rap- 
idly closing in upon us, when we espied a 
cabin on a hillside, with a faint show of 
smoke curling out of the mud chimney. 
The aged couple who presided over the 
one-roomed cabin consented, owing to 
the emergency, to take us in, and their 
humble cot, with its glowing, cheerful 
fire, three chairs, three beds, a table, a 
bake-kettle and a coffee-pot, was more ap- 
preciated by us than a palace might have 
been under other circumstances. Every- 
thing was placed at our disposal. We pre- 
pared our evening meal on the hearth- 
stone. When we had the misfortune to 
upset the tea water, the old lady had a 
ready apology to offer in our behalf. She 
know’d we'd never cooked on an open fire 
before, and it wasn’t to be expected we'd 
know where to set the pot legs. 

In the night we awoke with a sense of 
suffocation, to find our host sitting by the 
open fire tugging away at his Samsonian 
pipe. This process, fortunately, was not 
repeated again until five o’clock, when the 
fire was relaid, and the duties of the day 
duly entered upon by our kind entertain- 
ers. Our breakfast was composed of 
roasting ears, and potatoes roasted inthe 
ashes. Here we saw the first outreaching 
toward house decoration andart. Pictures 
cut out of the Graphic had been tacked to 
the log walls, and there were two highly 
colored lithographs. Our especial atten- 
tion was called to ‘‘Moses in the Bul- 
rushes,” and the infant was pointed out to 
us as “the sweetest little critter she ever 
had saw.” Destitute as her house was of 
every creature comfort, she had paid a 
travelling agent fifty cents apiece for these 
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Our hos Mplained to us of the de 
generacy of When she was y 
only easels ns were worn, cae 
one ever dreamed of putting ruffles ang 
gew-gaws on them, and no one ever saw 
woman with other than a slat sun-bonnet, 
But of late she had actually seen ministers’ 
wives, and Baptists at that, with ruffles on 
their gowns and with straw hats. 

Wherever we halted a sensation was 
created. An invalid travelling through 
the country on a spring cart, and accom- 
panied by a woman doctor, had never been 
dreamed of, much less seen by them. If 
our invalid had not been possessed of 4 
buoyant temperament she would have be- 
come melancholy, for the first interroga- 
tion that usually greeted her was, ‘Got 
consumption, mam?” and then followed a 
long list of friends in the immediate fami- 
ly and of kin who had died of that disease ; 
the minutiw of their prolonged sufferings 
and their death-bed victories were related 
to her; then innumerable remedies were 
recommended to her, all of which had 
done no good; but then you know, they 
would say, it’s pleasant to keep trying 
something. The woman doctor was led 
into the sanctum sanctorum of their ail- 
ments, and her opinion upon patent medi- 
cines as applicable to them was frequently 
asked. We were frequently told of a pre- 
vailing sickness in the mountains, the 
nature of which seemed to us typhoid. 
When we inquired of the natives what 
they thought was the cause of this fever, 
which did not prevail formerly, they usu- 
ally attributed it to some climatic change, 
while to us it was evidently the result of 
bad sanitation. We found everywhere, 
even among the most intelligent and bet- 
ter-to-do families, the same broad-cast dis- 
posal of sewerage material. Every house 
casts its refuse out of doors and windows. 
Pigs under the house and dogs about the 
house are the scavengers. 

One of the saddest features of the pov- 
erty-stricken, narrow lives of these isolated 
mountaineers is the fact that it is wholly 
the result of their own ignorance and 
thriftlessness. As a rule, they own the 
acres they cultivate and live upon. There 
is much in soil and climate here to favor 
skilled labor. 

The helpers at the mountain summer re- 
sorts are farmers’ daughters. ‘They are 
very crude in their knowledge of the culi- 
nary arts, but they are strong, and willing 
to work for the small pittance of from 
seventy-five cents to $1.25 per week. 

We were gone nine days on our trip, 
and all our expenses, including team and 
driver, were $23.25. A capital way, we 
decided, to spend an entire summer on 
wheels, with tents and other conveniences 
added for camping out. 

The invalid returned cheered in spirit, 
with insomnia replaced by sleep. 

M. J. 8. 
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TOBACCO vs. WOMANLINESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two clergymen met recently and the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

‘How are your revival meetings getting 
on?” inquired Rev. L. 

“Nicely,” responded Rev. M.; ‘*God’s 
spirit is with us, the work is encouraging 
and [ am expecting still greater blessings; 
for to-morrow Rey. Mary G——,” men- 
tioning a woman minister, ‘‘will arrive. 
She has been in the ministry forty years; 
her very presence is a benediction and her 
words of experience will be a blessing to 
all.” 

‘‘What! A woman preacher in your 
pulpit! Does your church allow that?” 
exclaimed Rev. L., tobacco-juice trickling 
down one side of his mouth. 

“Why should they forbid it? She is 
regularly ordained by her denomination, 
and is as eligible to the pulpit as either of 
us.” 

“Pshaw! It wouldn’t take me long to 
tell her that her place is in her seat. Wom- 
en preachers! I don’t believe in them. 
It’s against Bible and reason,” and he 
marched off gruffly, leaving his younger 
brother with two pictures in his mind,—a 
white-haired mother in Israel, of saintly 
appearance, with forty years full of 
sheaves for the Master, and her brother 
minister with a little rivulet of tobacco- 
juice gently oozing down his chin. Which 
body is the “living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable unto God?’ Which is better 
equipped to teach purity to youth? Just 
imagine the uproar, the criticism, the 
scathing denunciations which would be 
hurled at a woman minister if she used 
snuff. And yet, even in this day, we have 
a few clergymen who cling to the weed. 

Not long since I was present at a W. C. 
T. U. meeting, where it was reported that 
teachers and parents were greatly troubled 
about the use of tobacco by even very 
young children. What could be done? 
The president, turning to a sister, said: 
“Mrs. ——, will you not accept the super- 
intendency of the department of narcot- 
ics?” 

“Tt is too discouraging a work,” was the 
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out of doors and windows. 
house and dogs about the 
avengers. 
ddest features of the povy- 
irrow lives of these isolated 
the fact that it is wholly 
their own ignorance and 
As a rule, they own the 
vate and live upon. There 
and climate here to favor 


t the mountain summer re- 
ers’ daughters. ‘They are 
eir knowledge of the culi- 
hey are strong, and willing 
e small pittance of from 
its to $1.25 per week. 
1e nine days on our trip, 
enses, including team and 
3.25. A capital way, we 
‘nd an entire summer on 
its and other conveniences 
ing out. 
eturned cheered in spirit, 
eplaced by sleep. 

M. J. 8. 
<> —$_________ 
vs. WOMANLINESS. 
ournal : 
‘+n met recently and the fol- 
tion ensued: 
r revival meetings getting 
ev. L. 
ponded Rey. M.; **God’s 
the work is encouraging 
ing still greater blessings; 
Rev. Mary G——,” men- 
in minister, ‘‘will arrive. 
the ministry forty years; 
‘e is a benediction and her 
ence will be a blessing to 


yoman preacher in your 
our church allow that?” 
L., tobacco-juice trickling 
f his mouth. 

they forbid it? She is 
ied by her denomination, 
to the pulpit as either of 


wouldn’t take me long to 
place is in her seat. Wom- 
[ don’t believe in them. 
le and reason,” and he 
fly, leaving his younger 
» pictures in his mind,—a 
ther in Israel, of saintly 
hh forty years full of 
Master, and her brother 
little rivulet of tobacco- 
ng down hischin. Which 
ng sacrifice, holy and ac- 
God?” Which is better 
h purity to youth? Just 
roar, the criticism, the 
iations which would be 
an minister if she used 
even in this day, we have 
who cling to the weed. 
I was present at a W. C. 
here it was reported that 
nts were greatly troubled 
f tobacco by even very 
What could be done? 
urning to a sister, said: 
you not accept the super- 
1e department of narcot- 


uraging a work,” was the 
ope for little in that line 


a = 


when two of our four ministers use the 
weed, and are seldom seen without their 
” 

ON ene once told me that he really 
needed tobacco as a stimulant for his ner- 
yous system. He had tried, but couldn’t 
do without it. Not long after I heard him 
quote with emphasis: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

“J suppose, sir,” said I, as soon as Op- 
portunity offered, “that in your case at 
Jeast, the ‘all things’ to be done through 
Christ, do not include giving up tobacco.” 

He saw the situation and stammered 
something about “making a man eat his 
own words.” It is not becoming for a 
weedy parson to object to a woman preacher 
who is more cleanly than himself. 

Ipa BuxToON COLE. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
Editors Woman's Journal : iy 

I wish, through your columns, to say a 
word for Colorado College, located in this 
city. Many young people at the Fast, 
from inherited delicacy of constitution, or | 
some other cause, are unable to go on with 
their studies as they would like to do. 
Here, at an altitude of more than six thou- 
sand feet, literally under the shadow of 
the Rocky Mountains, in a bracing and in- 
vigorating climate, a college is growing 
and expanding which is sure to take fore- 
most rank among our educational institu- 
tions. Young men and women can come 
here and build up their constitutions, lay 
the foundations for future health and 
strength, while acquiring a goodly store of 
knowledge. 

The opportunities for mental growth and 
culture, outside the college, are great in 
this city, not equalled by any Eastern town 
of the same size. The moral tone of the 
place is excellent. There is a complete 
absence of saloon life and influence. Pro- | 
hibition does prohibit here, so far as keep- 
ing out saloons goes. If a drug store some- 
times violates the law, it is done slyly and | 
minors are free from temptation. 

The college is non-sectarian. All the 
leading denominations are represented on 
the board of trustees, and it is proposed to 
make’ the faculty equally catholic as time 
goes on. More than one denomination is 
now represented, and two of the professors | 
are women. There is a preparatory de- 
partment connected with the institution, 
where students are fitted for either the 
literary or classical course. There are 
quite a number of special courses, compris- 
ing assaying, surveying, practical geology 
and botany, with field work, and others. 
The regular classical course does not vary 
essentially from that of Amherst or Yale, 
and graduates are admitted to the Society | 
of Collegiate Alumni. ‘The point I wish to 
emphasize is that all these advantages are 
open to young women as well as men. The 
college is co-educational. Young women 
are already availing themselves of its op- 
portunities, and last year the highest stand- 
ard of scholarship was attained by a young 
girl. A literary society connected with 
the college has recently elected young 
women to all its offices. And although the 
young ladies do not?play football, they do 
come out to see the games. The college 


| 





colors, very properly, are orange and | 


black. JULIA A. SABINE. 
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THOUGHT IT WAS HER HUSBAND. 


Some men who pass for respectable cit- 
izens, and who really are not without good 
qualities, have a habit not only of finding 
fault with their wives, but of doing it in 
terms such as no gentleman would ever 
think of applying to any lady except his 
own wife, or possibly his own sister. 

There isa story that such a man came 
home from the shop one night and found 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HOW PONTO WENT TO CHURCH. 
BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


It was laughingly said in Uncle Jerry’s 
family that Ponto was a pious dog, for he 
always followed the carryall to church, 
and lingered to return home with his 
friends after service. This was considered 
a rather decorous trait in the grizzly old 
dog, and even Dea. Jerry was known to 
crack a mild joke on Ponto’s regularity in 
“assembling himself together” on Sunday 
morning. 





But one bright Sabbath, when the apple- | 


trees were in blossom, and the factory 
girls had donned their new straw bonnets, 
and all the more fortunate boys were look- 
ing so spruce in their fresh spring suits 
that it was a pleasure as well as a duty to 
present themselves at the quaint village 
church, Ponto resolved to be no longer a 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

The Boston branch of the Mt. Holyoke 
Alumne Association discussed woman suf- 
frage on Feb. 23. 

There are but two colored men in the 
Florida Legislature, and both are members 
of the House of Represegtatives. 

Dr. Mary Henderson Stinson, who was 
resident physician in the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts State Lunatic 
Asylum at Worcester from 1869 to 1875, be- 
ing the first woman ever appointed to such 
an office, died in Norristown, Pa., on Mon- 
day, aged seventy. She was one of the 
first graduates of the Women’s Medical 


| College of Pennsylvania, and was a mem- 
| ber of the Pennsylvania State Medical So- 


door-keeper in the house of the Lord, and | 


accordingly he sidled up the aisle after his 
mistress and followed her into the pew. 
When he showed no disposition to regard 


ciety. 

The Lansdowne Building and Loan As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania held its first 
meeting as an incorporated company Feb. 
5. Mrs. Lydia 8. Hallowell was elected 
vice-president and Mary D. Price treasurer. 


| In the report it is said: ‘*‘We feel proud of 
our association, considering it a step for- | 
ward to elect women to office and to re- | 


her hint to go out as he came in, the timid | 


lady concluded to let him be where he 
was, hoping against hope that he would 
disturb no one. Uncle Jerry owned two 
pews, and Ponto might, during good be- 
havior, be allowed to spread himself in 
one of them. His demeanor was reveren- 
tial enough for a time; but when the 
immemorial seamstress of the family ap- 
peared at the door of the pew, escorted by 
a suitor from a distance, who was hos- 
pitably entertained at the Deacon’s house, 
in view of the fact that he was a man of 
substance and a class-leader withal, Ponto 
challenged the latter with a few gruff 
notes that decided the worthy couple to 
retire to another seat. He had taken an 
obstinate dislike to Sarah’s choice, based, 


it was hinted, on canine jealousy, and this | 


was his opportunity to show it. The em- 


younger members of the congregation ; 
but it was of brief duration, being effect- 
ually relieved by Ponto himself. 

When the organ voluntary (one of 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words) be- 
gan, he arose on his hind-legs, placed his 
fore-paws on the back of the pew and rest- 
ing his nose on them, sent forth a series of 
penitential howls that must have come 
from the inmost recesses of his dog 
soul. All the lapses of his mature life, all 
the forgotten pececadillos of his youth, the 
very vagaries of his puppyhood passed 
before him in fearful array. ‘That lace 
bonnet of Abby’s that-he shook to pieces ; 
that melodeon cover that he chewed up 
and hid in the currant bushes; that kitten 


that he kept trembling in the top of the | 
| pear-tree all one morning—Miserere ! 


His mistress, at the first utterance of 
his confession, strove to divert his mind 
from the painful subject by inviting him 


| out into the sunshine and free air, but not 


an inch would he budge till he had made a 
clean breast of it, and had ruined Miss 
Simkin’s beautiful voluntary in the proc- 
ess. 

Then, with the assistance of his young 
master, just arrived at the dignity of a 
cane and tail coat, he was toled out into 
the aisle, but instead of turning toward 


| the door of egress, he made for the pulpit 


which he invaded with a bound, and 


| quitted with equal precipitancy on the 


other side. Before any one had the pres- 


| ence of mind to open the east door for 


his wife much excited over the outrageous | 


behavior of atramp. He had begged for 
something to eat, and not liking what the 


woman gave him, had abused her in the | 


roundest terms. 


“Johnny,” said the man, thoroughly in- | 


dignant, “‘when you heard that cowardly 
rascal abusing your mother, why didn’t 


know? I would have made short work of 
him. Didn’t you hear?’ P 

“Yes, pa, I heard. I was out in the 
barn and heard what he said about the 
victuals; but”— 

“But what?” 

“Why, pa, I thought it was you scold- 
ing mother. He used the very same words 
you de when the dinner doesn’t suit 
you. I didn’t think anybody else would 
dare talk to mothér in that way.”—Com- 
Panion. 
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IT IS A CURIOUS FACT 

that the body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
the importance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now, 
when it will do you the most good. It is really 
wonderful for purifying and enriching the blood, 
creating an appetite, and giving a healthy tone to 
the whole system. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 
Parilla, which is peculiar to itself. 


him, around he came into the Deacon’s 
aisle again, and by that time his pursuers 
had crossed in front of the pews to the 
other side. 

Two or three turns like this for that 
modest dame, the Deacon’s wife, and that 
sensitive young man, the Deacon’s son, 
in the face of a congregation at once tit- 
tering and awe-struck, constituted an ex- 
perience to be remembered for a lifetime. 

“Oh, I can laugh now,” said the Dea- 
con’s wife in recalling the incident for 
the enlivenment of her grandchildren, 
“but I thought I should die then.” 

A fortunate doubling on the intruder, 
an open door, a waving tail, a brandished 


| cane—and then a sudden exit of two of 
you run at once to the store and let me | 





the actors left the exhausted matron 
free to drop iifto a rear pew and collect 
her thoughts as best she might. 

That new rattan cane was never seen 
thereafter, and there were those who be- 
lieved that Ponto had a taste of its quali- 
ty that embittered his ecclesiastical views 
to the end of his life. 

After the service Deacon Jerry said: 
‘Boys, you must tie Ponto up next Sun- 
day morning.” 

Sunday morning came, but no Ponto 
was to be found. On the arrival of the 
family at church there he was, awaiting 
them; but he showed no inclination to 
enter with them. 

From that time until the day of his 
death, Ponto never failed to disappear 
early Sunday.morning, and to reappear in 
the church-yard at half-past ten. And 
never again did he cross the threshold of 
the church door.— Portland Transcript. 


| barrassment of the devoted pair was in- | 
| creased by the significant glances of the | 


duce the rate of interest to the borrowers, 
who are generally men of limited means. 
We have the prospect of a live associa- 
tion.”’—Ledger. 

Mrs. Booth, wife of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Salvation Army, has been 
quite successful in securing the interest of 
a number of women of wealth and social 
position in New York in the work of the 
army. The Ledger says: **Several well- 
known ladies have thrown open their par- 
lors for a series of meetings with Mrs. 
Booth, and at a consecration service at the 


headquarters of the army it is expected 


that a number of these ladies will be pres- 
ent.” 

The attempt to dramatize Mrs. Ward’s 
‘‘Robert Elsmere’ against her express 
wish ought certainly to assist the interna- 


tional copyright movement, as it brings 


out more conspicuously than hitherto, the 


| great injustice of our national methods. It 


is not enough that Mrs. Ward should re- 
ceive no return from the extraordinary 
sale of her book in this country, but it 


seems she has no control over it in any | 


way, and against her earnest protest, Mr. 
Gillette, the playwright, proposes to put 
it on the stage. Much to the credit of 
Manager Palmer, of the Madison Square 
Theatre, he has refused to allow his house 


to be used for its production, on the ground | 


that, copyright or no copyright, he feels 
bound to respect an author's right to con- 
trol the prodtct of her brain. —Boston Com- 
monwealth. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and # desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 


| English, with full directions for preparing and 


using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. l2mo. 76 cents. 


“There is enough to save a generation of youn 
men, if they would give heed thereto. Put this book 
in the trunk of the young man when he leaves home 
for business life, or college, or even for a summer 
vacation.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 

“It hits the nail on the head every time.”—Con- 
gregationalist. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. 


“Danger Signals.” 16mo. 60 cts. 


By the author of | 


“It is the condensed testimony of the successful | 


majority as to the qualities which go to the making 

of success.”’—Christian Register. 

“A little book, yey | worth its weight in gold, 
and one which ought to be thoroughly read by ever 
boy who contemplates a business career.’’—Port- 
land Argus. 

A BOY’S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends. With an Introduction by HENRY RAN- 
DALL WAITE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 

“Next to actual service with an intelligent car- 
penter or cabinet-maker, this book is to be valuea 
for its instruction in the art and mystery of tools.” 
—Christian Advocate. 

“One of the best books to educate and interest 


youth in the skilful use of their eyes and hands.”— 
Boston Globe. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writings 
of Samuel Smiles. Edited by C. A. CooKE, 
With Introduction by Rev. A. IP. PEABopy, 
LL.D. $1.00. 


“The volume fully represents the work and pur- | 
pose of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain. | 


ingly to all who read it.”—Boston Globe. 
“One of its characteristics is the editor’s tact in 
the choice of selections.” —Boston Journal. 


Help for the Girls. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo. $1.00. 
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RACHEL ARMSTRONG: 


OR, 


LOVE AND THEOLOCY. 
BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 











*** Robert Elsmere’ and ‘Love and 
Theology ’— the same universal ques- 
tions, the same surges of thought and 
feeling, rise in them. Their lines of 
life and thought converge.”—Christian 
Register. 

‘Similar in purpose and inspiration to 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ ”’— Detroit Tribune. 

‘A novel of charm and interest as a 
story, and of surprising depths of 
thought and spiritual insight. It would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in Mrs. Woolley’s novel there is present- 
ed as faithful a study of the conditions 
of American life as ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
presents of the English. Its appearance 


| in popular form is an important event 


“The girl who reads it thoughtfully and with an | 
intent to profit by it will get more real help and | 


good from it than from a term at the best boarding- 
| school in the country.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


—Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


| A GIRL’S ROOM. 
Girl. 12mo. $1.00. 
“The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s 
library; for it is fall of practical hints, which quick. 
witted girls will be glad to act upon.”’—Boston 
Journal. 
“A bright little missionary among young girls.”— 
| Book Chat. 


By Some Friends of the 


| AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS. By CurisTiIna Goop- 


WIN. 12mo. $1.00. 
| “Itis a pretty story, inculcating a lesson that can- 
| not be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity 


| that young people should fit themselves to be self- 
supporting.” —Springfield Republican. 


to earn their own living.”’— The Independent. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. 765 cts. 


“The story is so brightly and sympathetically told 


straits.”"—New Ifaven Palladium. 

“When such books appear from the press, we are 
justified in clapping our hands for joy.”—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta. 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the Pub- 
lishers, 


“D, LOMHROP COMPANY, Boston, 


Women's Penny Paper. 
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H. B. TEMPLE & CO., Publishers. 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a juc: one. 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 


look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and: victory. It has no peer in this 


noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its | 


| spirit exalted."—Frances £. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


I could not do without it.”"— | 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
646 Pages, Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


| 155 Franklin Street, . e Boston. 
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| The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cert« 


has a wide circulation and many able writers among 

its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
| conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
| make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 


dress jor $3.00 per year. 


‘When I sa: them for 
ILEPSY 


1 cure I do not mean merely to stop 
a@ time and then have them return I mms 


| 
| 
| THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 





an & 
ical . 1 have made the disease of FITS, 
or FALLING SICKNESS a life-l study. I warrant 
remedy to cure worst cases, ve 


is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send 
reatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 


2 and Post 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl 8t., New York. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, | 


in the literature of fiction, in which it 
will come again to a new audience, with 
the power of an illumination on con- 
temporary life and progress.”— Boston 
Traveller. 

‘It is not only entertaining, but inter- 


| esting from the highest point of view 


“IT have read the little book with much interest.” | 


It goes on from chapter to chapter with 
ever-increasing force and power. No 
book of fiction that Ticknor & Co. have 
published has had, to my thinking, the 
depth and value of this; and nowhere 
has the present study and questioning 
of theological subjects been more clearly 
presented.”—Nora Perry. 

“The first author—since the day of 


| ‘John Inglesant’—to induct the theolog- 


«The book is full of suggestions to girls who have | 


ical problem into the form of pure 
romance was Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
whose novel was the prototype of that 


| class of theological romance represented 


By | 


that it is sure to stimulate other girls in similar | 


by itself, and by the noble work of 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ ”—LiL1an Wuitine. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid on receipt of price ($1.50; in 
paper covers, 50 cents) by the Pub- 
lishers, 


~—PICKNOR & CO., Boston 
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TO NEW HAMPSHIRE SUFFRAGISTS. 


The approaching crisis in the history of New 
Hampshire awakens new interest in the cause 
of woman suffrage. The voice of the people can 
never be the voice of God, until woman is al- 
lowed to join with man in that agsertionof the 
people’s will which finds expression in the 
ballot. Can any one doubt that if the women 








of New Hampshire had the right to vote, consti- | 


tutional prohibition would become a factor in our 
government on the 12th of March? 


The improved condition of Kansas, since they | 


gave to women the right of municipal suffrage, 
presents the strongest argument we can offer to 
our legislators in our attempt to secure this right. 
The recent school election in Massachusetts, 
where right principles triumphed through 
woman’s exercise of the right to vote, has given 


an impetus to the cause in that State which will | 


not lessen until full municipal suffrage is ac- 
corded to her there. 


Maine has lately sent to | 


her Legislature a petition for this right,on which | 


Vermont has asked that the 
right of municipal suffrage be granted to all 
women who pay taxes. All over the land, signs 
of encouragement appear; and we believe this to 
be a favorable time for New Hampshire women 


are 20,000 names. 


to appeal again to our legislators, urging, in the | 


name of truth and justice, that they amend our 
laws, and give to us the right of municipal suf- 
frage. We beg that the women of every town in 
the State will circulate petitions faithfully, ob- 
taining the signatures of every man and every 
woman who favors our cause, that we may pre- 
sent to our next Legislature the strongest petition 
ever offered before in New Hampshire. 

Please begin the work at once, and return the 
petitions by the 25th of May, to 

Mrs. E. J. C. Gi_Bert, 


Keene, N. H. President N. H. W. S. A. 





MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 
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The Fifth Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held March 
19th, 20th and 21st, 1889, in the Pioneer Room of 
the Capitol at Lansing, beginning on Tuesday, 
March 19th, at 2 P. M., and holding three ses- 
sions daily, March 20th and 2lst. The morning 
sessions will open at 9.30 A. M., and afternoon 
and evening sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 respectively. 
Able speakers will be in attendance, and enter- 
tainment provided. All equal suffrage societies 
are urged to send representatives, and all friends 
of the cause are earnestly invited to make this 
convention better by their presence and counsel, 
that it may be a grand rally in the Cainpaign for 
Equal Rights. 

This Convention is called at Lansing largely 
for the purpose of furthering the interests of the 
Municipal Suffrage bill now pending in the Legis- 
lature, before which body a hearing will be had 
on the merits of the bill. 

Friends! ‘The State Association can only lead 
in this work. We need the cordial and intelli- 
gent co-operation of every suffragist in the State, 
in or out of any organization. If you cannot 
come to the Convention, send words of cheer and 
membership fee of $1, to help win a place second 
only to Kansas in the sisterhood of States; to 
gain thereby the approval of friends of justice 
throughout the civilized world. 

Mary L. Doe, President. 

Fanniz H. Fow er, Cor. Secretary. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


The question of municipal suffrage for 
women will soon come ‘before the Legisla- 
ture. Those who favor this measure, and 
especially women who have worked and 
waited for its passage for many years, are 
encouraged by the fact that the old objec- 
tions are no longer heard. ‘The single one 
now urged with any force is that offered 

John C. Ropes at the late hearing of 
the remonstrants. He said essentially this: 


**Politics is a branch of business, of ac- | 


tual affairs, of dollars and cents. Women 
are without practical business experience. 
Women are segregated from men by their 
circumstances, separated from them and 
from affairs by their domestic relations. A 
large majority of them are not engaged in 
any branch of business or individual oecu- 
pation. As a matter of personal fitness, 
therefore, they are not qualified to discrim- 
inate wisely between candidates, or to de- 
cide intelligently on public policy.” 

In answer to this, almost the only objec- 
tion now remaining to the equal rights of 
women, it may be fairly urged that the 
ground taken by Mr. Ropes shows a man’s 
point of view quite as completely at fault 
in regard to the whole world of women’s 
interests, as that of any woman can be in 
regard to men’s interests. 

Mr. Ropes says ‘A large majority of 
women are not engayed in any branch of 
business or individual occupation.” So 
busy has this gentleman been with his own 
public and private affairs that it has not 
even occurred to him that the making of 
the home, the care of the family, the rear- 
ing of une children, is business which oc- 
cupies at least 20,000,000 of women in this 
cotntry during the largest part of their 
lives, and very important business it is, 








which needs special legislation by those 
whom it most immediately concerns. 

It is the women’s side of the world’s 
business for which women should have the 
suffrage. Men do not know about it, as 
witness Mr. Ropes, an able and intelligent 
lawyer, whothinks, because women do not 
have men’s business, that they do not have 
any business. 

One only needs to look at the laws that 
have been made for women to see that men | 
cannot do well about the home business. | 
Under the old law, when at the marriage 
ceremony the bridegroom had said to the 
bride, **With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” the law at once declared that all 
the personal property the newly-made wife | 
had should be the husband's property; 
that he and not she should have the ‘‘cus- 
tody” of her person; that he might give 
her “moderate correction,” if the stick 
with which he whipped her were no larger 
than his thumb. When her child was born, 
the law, asking no questions of her, said: 
This child belongs to its father. The sole 
legal right to it was in him, and there it re- 
mains to this day. ‘The law gave the use | 
of all her real estate to the husband as long | 
as he should live, because he had to sup- 
port her and her child. Wives reared the 
children, spun and wove, washed and 
ironed and cooked, while the husband 
“supported” them. ‘The wife who earned 
a dollar at scrubbing somebody else's 
house (she had nothing for scrubbing her 
husband's house), brought home her dol- 
lar, but it was by the law her husband’s 
dollar, and he hadit. If the husband died, 
the law left his widow only forty days to 
stay in the house without paying rent, and 
that is all the right she has to stay in the 
house to-day. It is true that by much pe- 
titioning some of these odious laws have 
been done away with, but they furnish 
clear proof that women must look after 
their own business interests. In the 300 
and more towns in Massachusetts, where 
everybody knows everybody, women are 
surely as competent as men are to judge of 
candidates for town offices who will look 
after the material and moral interests of 
the town. Women always care for their 
children. They would be sure, the major- 
ity of them, to unite with that party of 
men who would be true to home interests. 
Thus the public and private good would 
be better cared for by the help of the muni- 
cipal suffrage ef women in the towns. 

In the cities, where everybody does not 
know everybody, women read the news- 
papers, and have as fair a chance as men 
do to ascertain the character of candidates. 
City mothers care for the good of their 
children and the welfare of their families 
not less than the mothers in the towns. 
The home business is their business, and 
in order that it may be thoroughly cared 
for, women should have the municipal vote. 

Towns and cities are corporate bodies, 
of which women as well as men are mem- 
bers. The very fact that they are mem- 
bers of the city or town corporation should, 
in all fairness, entitle them to a vote in it, as 
it entitles them to one in every other cor- 
poration of which they are members. The 
existing laws which concern women are 
proof that they need a hand in their own 
affairs. The Legislature can now secure 
this boon for women. ‘They are waiting 
anxiously, in the hope that the women of 
all the future, as well as those of to-day, 
may be grateful to this Legislature for just 
and generous action in their behalf.—Lucy 
STONE, in Boston Globe. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE FOR GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Good municipal government can be had 
only by putting control into the hands of 
the intelligent and enlightened portion of 
society. ‘The most intelligent and enlight- 
ened class of our citizens are, as a rule, the 
men and women of American birth who 
have been educated in our common schools. 
The problem is how to give to this better ele- 
ment its fullest legitimate control without 
doing injustice to our naturalized citizens. | 
This can be done by extending municipal | 
suffrage to women who can read and write, | 
as is shown by the following facts and | 
figures: 

1. There are in Massachusetts 574,390 | 
women over twenty years old who can | 
read and write; 401,365 of these are 
Americans, and only 173,025 of foreign | 
birth. (See Massachusetts Census of 1885.) 
Only citizens who can read and write can 
become voters. Therefore municipal | 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts will give 
228,340 additional American majority. 
Practically it will give a much larger | 
American majority than this at first (prob- 
ably 250,000), because very few unmarried | 
women of foreign birth are naturalized. 

2. There are in Boston 118,036 women 
over twenty years of age who can read and 
write; 68,020 of these are Americans; 
50,016 are of foreign birth. (See Massa- 
chusetts Census of 1885.) Municipal 
woman suffrage in the city of Boston, 
therefore, will give 18,004 American major- 
ity of women voters. Adding to this for 





the unmarried women of foreign birth not 
yet naturalized will give at least 25,000 
American majority in Boston. 

3. There are, in all our cities and towns, 
more Protestant women than Roman 
Catholic women; more American women 
than foreign women; therefore municipal 
woman suffrage will strengthen that ele- 
ment which is Protestant and American. 
This is partly due to the fact that in emi- 
grations from the old country men are apt 
to preponderate. The American adult 
male population, on the other hand, is 
greatly diminished by emigration to the 
West and South, leaving behind them in 
this State 40,000 American women who 
have no male representatives. These ‘‘sur- 
plus” women may all become voters ; they 
are graduates of our schools, members of 
our churches and readers of our newspa- 
pers. 

These facts and figures may account, in 
part, for the almost solid opposition to 
woman suffrage by Catholics and foreign- 
ers, dominated by the saloons. Last year 
the woman’s license suffrage bill was de- 
feated in the Massachusetts Senate by one 
vote. On party lines it stood as follows: 


FOR WOMAN'S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


Republicans. ...ccsseccceseccescecsesl® 
RINE caccccccsaodesessccocesese © 
—19 
AGAINST WOMAN'S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


Republicans ..cccccccccccoccccccccoelh 
Democrats ...00.sesceerece cocccecse lO 
(All the Democratic senators.) 
In the House the woman’s license suf- 
frage bill was substituted for the adverse 
report of the committee by a vote, includ- 
ing pairs, of 123 to 100, as follows: 


FOR WOMAN’S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


Republicans ......seceee+s 
De@Mocrats ..ccccceces 





—123 
AGAINST WOMAN'S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 
20039 


eeecesccccccccecesessbl 


—100 

The election of Mayor Hart and a non- 
partisan reformed City Government last 
December by the better elements of both 
parties was largely due to the interest and 
enthusiasm shown by the women voters 
for school committee. More than 20,000 
women registered, and of these, in spite 
of the worst northeast storm of the win- 
ter, 19,490 voted. These women roused 
thousands of men to vote who are usually 
conspicuous by their absence from the 
polls. Mayor O’Brien received 3,000 more 
votes than elected him the previous year; 
but the Republicans and Citizens increased 
their vote 7,000, and were a majority. At 
more than a hundred voting precincts vol- 
unteer committees of ladies stood all day 
at the polls distributing ballots. There 
was no smoking, no drunkenness, no pro- 
fanity, no disorder, and in character and 
intelligence the women voters of both 
parties were far above the average of the 
male voters. Not a single ‘‘tbad” woman 
is known to have voted. Nota single act 
of discourtesy is reported. Everywhere 
unexampled good temper and good order 
prevailed. This shows that women will 
vote when allowed to do so on questions 
of public importance. 

In Massachusetts women constitute 
neurly three-fourths of our church-mem- 
bers and less than one-fifth of our crimi- 
nals. That tells the whole story. Their 
admission to the municipal suffrage will 
do for the better element of society, in 
every town and city of our State, what 


it did in Boston at the last city election. 
H. B. B. 
+e ___ 


DRIVEN TO SUICIDE. 


’ TN ccicussceteneniitin 
Democrats ..... 





A pitiful case occurred in Deaver, Col., 
on the 23d ult. A young wife, Mrs. 
Nellie Carr, had been made the subject of 
slanderous gossip. When her husband 
heard these stories for the first time, on 
Tuesday, he immediately turned the poor 
girl out of doors, notwithstanding her 
protestations of innocence. On Thursday 
night she took a room at a hotel and next 
morning was found dead. She had taken 
poison, and left two letters; one, to her 
husband, says she does not want him to 
grieve for her, as he has ceased to love 
her. But she asks him to teach her boys 
that their mother loved them, and again 
affirms that there was no truth in the 
charges against her. To her boys she 
writes admonishing them to be honest, 
and not to forget that she died loving 
them. She concludes: ‘‘Boys, remember 
one thing. Always sympathize with and 
respect a woman, no matter who she is or 
in what position of life you find her. 
Good-by, babies. Try to live as your 
broken-hearted mother would have you.” 

We hope the day will come when no 
woman will be so dependent in character 
or circumstances upon any man that she 
can thus, by his act, be driven to despair 
and suicide. Had this young woman been 
a voter, trained to self-reliance and self- 
help, instead of dying of grief at an en- 
forced separation from her children, she 
would have deen able to retain them, and 
have lived and labored for their sake and her 
own. The atrocity of the law which gives 





to the husband and father the sole legal 
custody of children has in this case a con- 
spicuous illustration. H. B. B. 
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THE AH MING TRAGEDY. 


We reprint this week from the recent 
woman’s number of the Boston Globe(dated 
1901), Col. Higginson’s account of how 
woman suffrage finally came about. A case 
very similar tothe one described by Col. 
Higginson actually took place a few years 
ago in New York; but as the victim, 
instead of being a member of one of the 
“first families,’ was only a poor washer- 
woman, it attracted comparatively little 
attention. A Chinaman had married a 
respectable Irishwoman. When their first 
baby was three days old, the husband 
gave it to his brother to be taken away to 
China. The mother, through the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
appealed to the courts. The judge promptly 
decided that the husband was within his 
right. He was the sole legal guardian of 
the child; he had the sole right to say 
what should be done with it. There are 
as yet only four States in the Union where 
the father and mother are joint guardians 
of their children. A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


PLYMOUTH. —The Woman Suffrage 
League held its February monthly meet- 
ing on Monday afternoon at the Free 
Reading-Room. It was voted to have the 
names of the tax-paying women copied, 
and to call on them and ask them to regis- 
ter and vote for school committee. A 
member volunteered to go to the Town 
House and copy thenames. There are 335 
tax-paying women in Plymouth. We 
already have seventy-two registered wom- 
en, and hope to increase the number be- 
fore our town meeting. An account of 
the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was given by one who attended it. 
The study of the legal condition of women 
in Massachusetts was taken up, and all 
were interested to learn more of what so 
nearly concerns them. Two new mem- 
bers were added to our League. 

ZILPHA H. SPOONER, 
Plymouth W. S. L. 


FOXBORO’ has sent in a donation of ten 
dollars for the State fund. 


Hupson.—The February meeting was 
given to the study of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. After a thorough study of this, they 
will consider the Australian system of 
voting which will be inaugurated in Mas- 
sachusetts next fall. This would be a 
practical study for all the Leagues. 


REVERE.—A public meeting was held by 
the Revere League, in the Baptist Church, 
last Monday evening, in the interest of 
the registration for school committee. 
Samuel A. Segee presided. Addresses 
were made by Miss Cora Scott Pond and 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson. The primary 
meeting will be held Friday, March1, and 
a very interesting town meeting is ex- 
pected March 5. 


WORCESTER. — The meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage League, last Monday with 
Mrs. C. L. Hooker, No. 5 Allen Street, 
was fully attended, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. Instead of the regular 
reading and discussion on civil government, 
extracts were read from various papers 
bearing on woman suffrage. One very im- 














MALDEN.—The Woman Suffrage League 
held its monthly meeting on 
Wednesday Feb. 13, at the house of Mr. 


Geo - Wilson. was a la 
attendance. Mr. E. S. Blaine gave a very 
interesting e of the Australian 
System of Voting. The address wag 
followed by an animated discussion. The 
League is organizing a ward and city 
committee for next season's election work. 
Several subscribers for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL were obtained. The League 
will endeavor to secure a club of twenty- 
five names. SARAH F, SARGENT, 
Sec. M. W. 8S. L. 
Roxsury. — William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, and others are.to 
discuss the Australian Ballot, Saturday 
evening, at 56 Cedar Street, Roxbury. 
BRIGHTON.—A parlor meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. Cabot, Winship Place, 
Thursday, at 2.30 P. M. Miss Pond and 
Mrs. L. Judson Cloudman were present. 
LEOMINSTER has sent for twenty copies 
of “The Citizen and Neighbor.” They 
will begin the study at once. We can fur- 
nish these now at‘ fifteen cents each to our 
Leagues, plus the postage. 
BEDFORD.—The League passed resolu- 
tions of respect for the late Samuel E. 
Sewall at its February meeting. A vote 
was also taken for a candidate for school 
committee. 
Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN NEWPORT. 


The late celebration of Washington's 
Birthday, in Newport, R. I., by the British- 
American Association of that city, was an 
occasion of unusual interest. It took 
place in the Opera House, which was em- 
bellished with appropriate decorations. 
Addresses were made by the president, 
Mr. Frank G..Harris, by Mayor Cogges- 
hall and by Mrs. Howe. Music, excellent 
of its kind, was furnished by a quartet of 
lady singers and by lady cornetists. 
The entertainment concluded with an 
oration upon Washington and his generals, 
by George Makepeace Towle, of this city. 

In her address, Mrs. Howe, after com- 
menting upon the virtues and services of 
the hero of the day, dwelt at some length 
upon the points of sympathy which unite 
England with America. 

‘*What I wish most to bring to mind at 
this moment is the fact that the free insti- 
tutions of America are mainly the blossom- 
ing out of the free spirit of England.” She 
mentioned as leading traits in both nations 
the love of liberty and of literature, a 
sense of the value of education, an adher- 
ence to law and order, a love of fair play 
(not always shown in English politics), 
and a general respect for women. Upon 
this head she said: 


“The respect for woman is another leading 
characteristic of the English race. The influence 
of aristocratic institutions has modified the forms 
and usages in this respect of English society. 
Women of the leading class have been shut up 
within a charmed circle of privileged associates. 
This seclusion has been imitated in secondar 
derivation circles. The want of general knowl- 
edge of the various classes of mankind, therein 
resulting, has been and continues to be a sensible 
misfortune in English social life. But this very 
seclusion which limits the sphere of woman’s do- 





| minion to the household, makes the power of the 
| home very great throughout the country. This 


portant article was against woman at" 
e 


by Rev. W. V. Turnstall, published in t 
Methodist Recorder, followed by a sharp 
criticism from one of the editors of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. Other selections were 
read, interspersed with spirited discus- 
sions. It was voted to raise a club of 
twenty-five subscribers to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, three being raised on the spot. 
The meeting next Monday afternoon will 
be held at Mrs. Mary C. Harris’s, No. 2 
Charlotte Street. 


The last meeting of the Needham | 


Woman Suffrage League was held with 
Mrs. D. F. Harrington, Feb. 14. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
will meet on Monday evening, March 4. 

CHARLESTOWN.—The Woman Suffrage 
League at its last meeting passed reso- 
lutions of respect to the late Samuel E. 
Sewall, and voted to send them to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL for publication. 


Quincy.—The League held its annual 
meeting Feb. 25, at the residence of Henry 
H. Faxon. Letters were drawn up re- 
questing Representatives Cook, Merrill, 
and Adams and Senator Stevens to vote 
for municipal suffrage for women. The 


following officers were elected for the | 


coming year: President, Mrs. Mary R. 
Keith ; vice-presidents, Rev. D. M. Wilson, 
Mrs. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Flora 8. Davis, 
Mrs. Annie E. Faxon, Miss Mabel E. 
Adams; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel G. Davis; executive committee, 
Mrs. D. M. Wilson, Mrs. Julia E. Odom, 
and Henry H. Faxon. 


The two clubs of twenty-five new sub- 
scribers each in Fitchburg and Leomin- 
ster, under the new offer, add an array of 
names to the lists of the WOMAN’s JouUR- 
NAL, and twenty dollars each in the treas- 
ury of those leagues is a good profit for 
the personal work of those who obtained 
the names. Any league in the State can 
do the same. The sooner the treasuries 
are reimbursed with twenty dollars, the 
better it is for all concerned. 


City Pornt.—Mr. E. O. Ernst, Secretary 
of Mayor Hart, read a ve gt on Wednesday 
evening upon the Real and Ideal City 
Government. 


SoutH Boston.—Miss M. L. Baldwin, 
teacher in the Agassiz School, Cambridge, 
is to read a paper upon Bellamy’s “‘Look- 
ing Backward,” before the club, March 
5, at 7.30 P. M. 


| allowed to be a passionate and 


| justice to national and internationa 


condition of things makes me think of what 
Plato says in his ‘Republic’ about the dangerous 
intensity of family feeling, and the tendency 
which it develops on the part of parents to the 
sacrifice of their children. But England, wiser 
than America, has learned to avert this danger 
by giving her women political freedom, and the 
suffrage in school and city elections. This is, I 
think, a cogent reason for giving suffrage to 
women. The intensity of their personal attach- 
ments and home affections will tend to make 
them narrow, partial and bigoted, unless the en- 
largement of public spirit is added to the other 
valuable qualities of the sex. Women have in- 
deed given brilliant examples of patriotic devotion 
in all ages, but even patriotism to-day is not 
artisan zeal in 
one’s own corner of the earth. Even in ordinar: 
education, its cultivation includes the great ideals 
of the State, the application of the a of 
questions. 
This education women cannot attain so long as 
they have no active function in the State. ‘or 
the sake of the State, as much as for that of the 


| women, I hope and pray that America may be 


willing to learn this good lesson fram England, 


| and to concede to its mothers and daughters that 





womanly co-operation in the service of the State 
which the mother country bas long since learned 
not only to uphold, but to value.” 


ee 


THE PROSPECT IN DAKOTA. 


EN ROUTE FROM BISMARCK, 
Fes. 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The prospects are still hopeful that our 
Legislature will give us some law entitling 
women to vote, before the session closes. 
A full suffrage bill was introduced in the 
House at first, but it was only discussed 
in committee of the whole and sent back 
to the suffrage committee, who held it and 
had a bill introduced giving women mu- 
nicipal and county suffrage, which was 
lost by three votes. 

This was followed by the introduction 
of a bill giving women who pay taxes the 
right to vote, and this bill is now pending, 
with encouraging prospects of its passage. 
It came up for discussion Thursday, Feb. 
21, and would have carried had not the 
friends of the measure been so generous (a 
few of the ones least interested) as to 
postpone action until some of the absent 
members, who were opposed, should re- 
turn. However, if all who are now inter- 
ested in giving tax-paying women the suf- 
frage are firm enough to hold out with 
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BIRTHDAY IN NEWPORT. 
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PECT IN DAKOTA. 
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their votes until next Wednesday, Feb. 27, 
the measure will pass the House. Evenif 
the bill is not passed, some good will have 
been done in educating ‘sentiment and 
helping to hasten the time when it will 
come. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the noble men who stand by us like a 
rock. Their names and faces will live in 
history, as well as in the grateful hearts 
of the women of Dakota. Capt. Van Etten, 
of Hyde County, a well-known temperance 
lecturer and old soldier, introduced the 
full suffrage bill, and has been most tire- 
less and faithful in every measure looking 
toward that end by the various bills 
brought before the House. He made a 
good speech on the tax bill, giving a his- 


tory of the measure during the present ses- | 
sion, and speaking of the hard work done | 
by the women of Dakota in getting peti- | 


tions signed and presented to that body, 
only to be carelessly cast* aside and the 
subject treated with less consideration 
than any other measure. Praise is also 
due Hon. J. B. Cooke, of Faulk County, 
for presenting and speaking upon the bill 
giving women municipal and county suf- 
frage. Hon. Capt. Burnham, of Cass 
County, who introduced the tax suffrage 
bill, has been a warm and faithful friend, 
and encouraging words have been often 
spoken by those who have reinforced their 
sympathy with their votes on the vote al- 
ready taken, viz: Messrs. Bennet, Burn- 
ham, Cooke, Douglass, Elliot, Green, 
Lompman, Logan, Lillibridge, Mallory, 
MeNeil, Miller, Patridge, Potter, Powell, 
Price, Royer, Ryan, Sheets, Van Etten, 
Wellman, and Palmer. We feel sure that 


these faithful ones will not forget us or | 


our cause when the session closes. Hop- 
ing that before March 9 it may be my 
great pleasure to write the welcome news 
that some Dakota women will be allowed 
to vote, I am yours, : 
Mrs. ALIce M. A. PICKLER, 
Sup't Franchise Dakota W. C. T. U. 


REGISTRATION OF WOMEN IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

In order to remind their careless, pro- 
crastinating sisters that time is flying and 
that March 23d will see the closing of the 
books of registration for municipal voters, 
the women of Wichita have hit upon an 
expedient that will serve their purpose 
well, and their example might be imitated 
with good results by the women of our 
other cities of first and second class. ~ 

They have printed thousands of little 
dodgers—they don’t cost much—in which 
they point out that 6 o’clock P. M. of 
March 23d is only a few days off, and will 
be here before the women of voting age 
are all registered unless they set about that 
duty very promptly. 
tion the location of the city clerk’s office, 
but do not fail to urge women to con- 
sider the importance of their careful and 
conscientious discharge of this duty, and 
warn them that, having votes, they are 
largely responsible for the things that go 
wrong in our municipal government, and 
if they fail to use their ballots, they have 
not the smallest right to complain of the 
corruptions and disorder of their cities; 
that it is high time they began to consider 
candidates, but that no matter what the in- 
terest or important issue of the election 
(which often develops in the last days be- 
fore election after the books are closed), 
they will be debarred from helping the 
good or preventing the evil if they keep on 
saying “time enough yet’ until the regis- 
ter is closed. 

In some cities registration of women 
g0es on briskly, but men are slow 
to register in nearly every city heard 








seventy-five colored men. What does this 
argue? It reminds one of the argument 
that women ought not to be enfranchised 
because ignorant and colored women 
would take a greater interest in the busi- 
hess of voting than would the white and 
cultured women. The registration of men 
in Topeka would indicate greater zeal on 
the part of the colored men than the white. 
Why doesn’t this fact indicate that men 
ought not to have the ballot? 


Three times as many white as colored 


women are registered in Topeka. ; 
LAuRA M. JOuNs, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 
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APPEAL TO OHIO WOMEN. 


A municipal woman suffrage bill and a 
resolution amending Art. 5, Sec. 1, of the 
Ohio Constitution are soon to come up in 
the Legislature for reconsideration. The 
following appeal has been issued : 

To the Women of Ohio: 

Tn view of the fact that certain members 
of the House of Representatives recently 
voted against a bill to extend municipal 
suffrage to the women of Ohio, because, 
as they declared, ‘“‘women did not wish to 
vote,” we, therefore, appeal to every wom- 
an in the State who believes that moral 

uestions are deeply involved in all poli- 

S and that the of women are 
human rights, to copy and sign (either by 








They forgot to men- | 


herself or with others) the pny J 
form of letter, to be sent as soon as poss 
ble to each representative in her count 
and to the senator from her district. Ad- 
dress envelope to Hon. —-, 
House of Representatives, Columbus, O., 
or to Hon. , Senate Chamber, 
Columbus, O. 
SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 

Rec. Sec. N. W. S. A. and member Ex. Com. 
Ohio W. S. A. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 22, 1889. 

We add a form of letter which may be 
signed by one or more persons: 


We the undersigned, citizens of the town of 
, county of , State of Ohio, earnestly 
ask you to vote in favor of a bili to extend 
municipal suffrage to the women of Ohio. We 
also urge you to vote in favor of a resolution to 
amend the Constitution of our State by striking 
out the word ‘“‘male,” with the word “white,” 
from Article 5, Section 1, of said Constitution. 
(Signed. ) 
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PROGRESS IN IDAHO. 





Hovston, IDAHO, FEB. 19, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Idaho Legislature has passed acts 
to make women eligible to the office of 
County School Superintendent, and to ‘‘es- 
tablish and pro‘ect the rights of married 
women.” Iam not fully acquainted with 
the provisions of the latter, but under- 
stand it to be a great advance toward jus- 
tice and equality. W. 5. Duniyay. | 

—_—_—___ —+¢e—__—___— | 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, Feb. 27, 1889. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On Monday I went to Albany, and on | 
the floor of the Assembly Chamber met | 
Mrs. Harriet V. Chapin and other friends. | 
The evening session was occupied with an 
acrimonious debate on the report of the | 
appropriation committee concerning the 
new ceiling, which has already given rise 
to much discussion, and has been of such 
absorbing interest as seriously to retard 
the general business of the session. On 
Tuesday morning quiet and calm prevailed, 
the whole matter having been laid over 
until Wednesday. Our good friends, 
Messrs. Ainsworth, Saxton, Husted, An- 
drews, and others were seen, together with 
many new members; an early report on 
the bill was promised, and we hope to 
have it made the special order for some 
day about the middle of March. 

In regard to the proposal to take away 
the dower-right from women, of which I 
spoke in my last letter, we saw several 
senators and members, all of whom ex- 
pressed disapproval of the bill—Senators 
Erwin and Raines, members Curtis, Towne 
and others, even those not in favor of 
woman suffrage, said they should certainly 
vote against it. It is supposed to have 
been introduced to meet a special case, and 
Mr. O’Connor is understood to be luke- 
warm in its support. I think we may feel 
that there is no danger that the bill will 
pass. 

The Massachusetts remonstrants are 
again doing their best to injure us, and 





| 


| have sent a copy of the most objectionable 





portions of Col. Higginson’s speech, anda 
set of questions bearing against the exten- 
sion of suffrage, to every member of both 
houses. Itis unfortunate that Col. Hig- 
ginson should have put forth utterances 
that can be so used to the injury of acause 
of which he really approves. The tone of 
the two articles taken together is, as one of 
the members said, ‘‘actually venomous.” 
To the friends throughout the State I 
would say, This is your time to write let- 
ters urging your member and senator to 
vote for the bill., Every one can write 
one letter herself to each, and get a friend 
to write one. They should be individual 


| letters, not of stereotyped form, but each 


| woman or man setting forth the personal 
from. In Topeka only twenty white men | : J r 


are registered, and nearly one hundred and | 


request briefly. Elegance of diction is of 
no consequence; the fact that you are 
strangers is no matter. Men are more in- 
fluenced in some cases by the plea of a 
stranger than of one whom they know. In 
some shape each onecan frame letters ask- 
ing senator and member to give their vote 
and influence for the municipal woman 
suffrage bill now pending in both houses. 
Dear friends, you who are not active in 
the fray, will you not each do this much 


| to help us? 





LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


JONATHAN INGERSOLL BOWDITCH. 
The death of Mr. J. Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, last week, removes another of the 
early and steadfast friends of woman suf- 
frage. In 1870 Mr. Bowditch subscribed 


several hundred dollars to the stock of the 


WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and has since then con- 
tributed liberally tothe suffrage cause. To 
sound judgment and unblemished integri- 
ty he added a deep interest in scientific in- 
vestigations, which he inherited from his 
father, Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem. 
Born in that city in 1806, he removed to 
Boston in 1823, and was always after- 
wards identified with Boston. His moth- 
er, from whom the children took their mid- 
dle name, was the daughter of Capt. Jona- 


| Board of Charities. 


| memorated the life 





than Ingersoll. He was married, in 1836, 


to Lucy Orne Nichols, a granddaughter of 
Col. Timothy Pickering, who was in the 
cabinets of Washington and Adams. 

H. B. B. 


NATHANIEL H. WHITING, one of the 
best-known citizens of Plymouth County, 
died at Marshfield last Wednesday. He 
was one of the earliest aholitionists. In 
1860 and 1861 he was sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Senate for Plymouth County. 
After the war, for twelve or fifteen years, 
Mr. Whiting was in the Boston Custom 
House. His native town was Abington, 
where he was born Nov. 24; 1808. His 
wife survives him. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


London is to have police-matrons. 


There are 3,000 women in charge of 
post-offices in the United States. 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, of this city, has 
left $5,000 to the Dorchester Industrial 
School for Girls. E 

The women of Wichita, Kan., have peti- 
tioned that a woman be put on the State 





The Rochester (N. Y.) Women’s Politi- 
cal Club at its last monthly meeting com- 


and labors of Mrs. 
Amy Post, one of its oldest members. | 


Three delegates from the Woman's Club | 
of Chicago attended the Tariff Reform 
Convention in that city last week. An- 
other woman, Mrs. Marion S. Todd, of | 
Albion, Mich., made a few remarks. 





Mra. Abigail Scott Duniway, after at- | 
tending the annual meeting of the Nation- | 
al Woman Suffrage Association at Wash- 
ington and visiting her son at Cornell 
University and giving several lectures in 
the University town, has returned to Wash- 
ington and will be present at the inaugura- 
tion of President Harrison. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL corporation, at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
just held, elected its board of directors, 
clerk and treasurer. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was chosen president of the board, 
in place of the lamented Samuel E. Sewall. 
Mrs. H. W. Sewall was elected one of the 
directors. 


A *Y. Institute’ will be held at Rock- 
ford, Il., March 7 and 8, on the fifth anni- 
versary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of that place. Among 
other features of interest, there will be an 
address on franchise, by E. A. Ray, of 
Oregon, and a question box conducted by 
Miss Catharine G. Waugh. 


Rey. F. W. Holland, of Concord, Mass., 
has prepared a lecture showing that, from 
Zenobia to Victoria, queens as a rule have 
far surpassed kings. This lecture has re- 
ceived the cordial approval of Rey. Dr. 
Putnam, Rev. James Bush and others. 
Persons desiring to confer with Mr. Hol- 
land in regard to repeating this lecture 
before Suffrage Leagues or Clubs, can ad- 
dress him as above. 


There are fifteen Statés in the Union 
where, if the wife was unchaste at the 
time of marriage, unknown to the hus- 
band, proof of the fact entitles the hus- 
band to a divorce. There is only one 
State (West Virginia) where, if the hus- 
band was unchaste before marriage, un- 
known to the wife, proof of the fact 
entitles the wife to a divorce. Even in 
West Virginia he must have been notori- 
ously licentious. 


The Woman's Club of Indianapolis gave 
a reception to Mrs. President Harrison and 
Mrs. Robert McKee just before they left 
for Washington. It was a very brilliant 
affair. The Inter-Ocean says the reception 
was the idea of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
who was also largely instrumental in mak- 
ing it a success. The club has at present 
seventy-two members, besides seven cor- 
responding members in New York, Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere. 


The manager of the Worcester, Mass., 
Theatre is a woman, Mrs. Charles Wilkin- 
son, and the thousands of patrons of this 
high-class theatre in the central city of 
the State know and appreciate her thor- 
ough business management of the house. 
Mrs. Wilkinson is a shrewd, energetic, suc- 
cessful manager. Under her manage- | 
ment the Worcester Theatre has much im- 
proved in character and is patronized by 
the best theatre-going people. 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the American Woman Suffrage | 
Association, presided at the Civil Service 
Reform Convention in Baltimore last week. | 
The Boston Post says: “The choice of 
Mr. Foulke as presiding officer of the con- 
vention was not without significance. He 
is not only from the home of the Presi- 
dent-elect, but he is a warm friend of his, 
and is supposed to be a good deal in his 
confidence. Gen. Harrison would go a 
good way towards proving his interest in 
civil service reform if he would join Mr. 
Foulke to Commissioner Lyman and Gov. 
Thompson as the three civil service com- 
missioners of his administration.” 





| 3 P. M., on Thursday, March 7. 


PEERLESS DYE 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, in addition to lec- 
turing upon all phases of temperance and 
the woman question, has recently taken in | 
charge the Universalist Church in East | 
Gloucester, Mass. Her Sunday evening | 
lectures there, given to full houses, are | 
upon the important social questions of the | 
day, including woman's subjection, con- 
stitutional prohibition, ete. With all this | 
she is said to rank as one of the best house- 
keepers in the town of Abington, where 
she resides. 


The Boston Sunday Globe has more new 
features than there are Sundays in the 
year. Last week it had a four-page sup- 
plement called the Woman's Globe, which 
was supposed to be the advance sheets | 
of a publication in 1901, when the women 


suffragists will have the management of | 


State affairs in their hands. This novel 
supplement was full of entertaining and 
instructive new stories, containing the 
message of President Henrietta George 
to Congress, court proceedings before 


women judges and juries, and reports | 
of municipal proceedings, in which the | 
Although of a | 
humorous nature, a moral was to be found | 
in almost every paragraph of the Woman's | 
Globe, and the women of New England | 
are under a lasting obligation to the Bos- | 


city mothers figured. 


ton Sunday Globe for showing that woman 
suffrage might not be so ridiculous as it 
appears.—N. Y. Press. 


An ‘‘Authors’ Reading,” in behalf of 
the International Copyright Association, 
will be given at the Boston Museum, at 
Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes has consented to take 
part, and among others who will read se- 
lections from their own writings will be 
Charles Dudley Warner, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. George W. 
Cable, John Boyle O'Reilly, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), and others. The honorary mem- 
bers of the Association, among whom are 
Robert C. Winthrop, James Russell Low- 
ell, George William Curtis, John G. Whit- 
tier, Hon. George Bancroft, President 
Noah Porter, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, Hon. Jonathan Chase, of 
Rhode Island, Edwin Booth, Hon. George 
F. Hoar and Frederick O. Prince, have 
been invited to take part in the exercises, 
will be numerously represented. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, president of the 
Copyright Association, is expected to pre- 
side. Tickets are one and two dollars, 
and will be on sale at the art, book and 
music stores, and at the box-office of the 
museum, on and after Saturday March 2. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of vour read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





TWO MILLION READERS 


are a great many to claim for one publication, 
but it is undoubtedly true that as many read 
Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION every week. It has a 
world-wide reputation, and is sent all over the 
globe where the English language is spoken or 
read. The reason for its large circulation is 
found in its exceptional value. Itis always safe, 
pure, entertaining and instructive. Its influence 
upon growing boys and girls can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is remembered affectionately by 
their parents who read it a generation ago. 

The Subscription price of THe CompPanron is 
$1.75 a year, including the four holiday num- 
bers, for Christmas, New Year's, Easter and 
Thanksgiving, al! the Illustrated Weekly Supple- 
ments, and the Annual Premium List with 500 
illustrations. Address, THE YoutH’s Compan- 
10N, Boston, Mass. 





MaGee’'s Emvtsion is palatable and readily 
assimilated, and in my opinion the best combina- 
tion of cod-liver oil I have ever prescribed.—Louis 
W. Read, Surgeon - General of Pennsylvania, 
Norristown. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is peculiar to itself and 
superior to all other preparations in strength, 
economy, and medicinal merit. 





Bie bargains in gloves for $1 a pair at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 8 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
&4 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 
Are the BEST. 
SoLp By Drvecists. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or = powders. Sold only in cans. 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. 


ROYAL 





% 
MISS M. F. FISK, 
53 West Street, 


Is closing out the balance of her 


Marked-Down Gloves 


FOR $1.00 A PAIR. 


As these Gloves have always sold for a much higher 
price, they are worthy your attention. 








Fine Furnishing Goods 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ONDER. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 
400 Washington St. 














NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 





Woman's Intellectual Advancement. 


KATE STEPHENS, of Cambridge, Mass., con- 
tributes to THe Forum for March an essay on “Ad- 
vanced Education for Women,” which is a review 
of the intellectual progress of women for a hundred 
years, with statistics and illustrative historical inci- 
dents. THE FORUM during the past year published 
several essays by authoritative writers on similar sub- 
jects. Other articles in the March number are: 

THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF CANADA. 
Prof. J.G. SCHURMAN, of Cornell (formerly of Dal- 
housie College, Halifax). 

HOW SOCIETY REFORMS ITSELF. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

A DEFINITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Prof. CHARLES E, NORTON, of Harvard 

THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cardinal MANNING. Opposition to State education; 
the moral evils of the American school system. 

DREAMS AS RELATED TO LITERATURE. 
JAMES SULLY, author of “Outlines of Psychology.” 

THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

Prof. W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, of Wilberforce Univer- 

sity,O. A statement by a Negro of the aspirations 

and hindrances of his race in the South. 

REVIEWERS AND THEIR WAYS. 

ANDREW LANG. 

DARWIN’S BRILLIANT FALLACY. 

Prof. St. GEORGE MIVART, author of “The Genesis 

of Species.” 

BRIBERY IN RAILWAY ELECTIONS. 

Isaac L. RIce. 

THE NEXT POSTAL REFORM. 

Rev. Dr. LEONARD W. Bacon. 








THE Forwu™ begins its fourth year with such pros- 
perity as will enable it to be in a higher sense than ever 
the vehicle of the best thought of the time. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CoO., 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
5) CENTS A COPY. All dealers. $5.00 A YEAR. 


“The great success of the Forum is @ gratifying indi- 
cation that there exists a large demand in this country 
Sor the sober treatment of the great questions of the day. 
dt is the most weighty and authoritative of our monthly 
periodicals in the general field.”—The Literary World 
(Boston), Jan. 19, 1589. 


VASSAR COLLECE; 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, witb acomplete College Course, School 
of Painting and. Music, Ketrpnomioal Observatory, 
iaboratey ot Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets 

S| 


Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Lib of 
Volumes. Ten Professors. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Catal ey, JAMES Mt. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 
COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO 

Boston. InsTRUCTORS— ao BGNRER. 2 
a ae MERCY A. BAILEY. This well 

school ms Oct.1. Full courses in DRA 

PR TORE eee attention to LIFE 

PO ustrating. 











AKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall S8t., N. ¥- 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TIRED. 


BY E. H. J. 


Life isa battle. Ah me! 
Ah me, for the weary and weak! 
No heights of the earth or the skies 
It boots the faint-hearted to seek. 


Whose courage is cowed by defeat, 
No vantage of rest can they gain. 
Every inch of the ground where we stand 
Our strength and endeavor retain. 


The crowns, or of virtue or fame, 
Are only entwined for the brave ; 
The kingdoms of Mammon and God 
Are closed to the drone and the slave. 


But oh, I am sick to the soul 
To think of the tired and frail, 
Who falter and faint in the strife, 
The blood in whose veins is too pale! 
Dear Lord! thine omnipotent love 
Surpasses what we may conceive ; 
Shall they, In dim wons beyond, 
The failures of weakness retrieve? 


—2o4——_____— 
BUT ONE ENEMY. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








Only thyself thyself can harm. 
Forget it not! And full of peace, 

As if the south wind whispered warm, 
Wait thou till storm and tumult cease. 


- -+oe  — 


COMMON THINGS. 


We thank thee for life’s common things, 
The limpid, lovely water springs, 

The shining diamonds of dew, 

The tirmament's transcendent blue; 

For the wild rose whose fragile cup 

In field and hedge is lifted up. 


For the shy tribes in glade and glen, 
Whose sweet life is unseen of men; 
For humble grasses making meet 

The rough earth for thy children’s feet ; 
For lowly moss that creeps and clings, 
A drapery for unsightly things. 

For love's sweet looks upon us bent; 
For baby faces innocent ; 

For helpless hands that reach and sue, 
And make us patient, kind and true; 
For youthful hearts unworn and bold 
That keep our own from growing old. 


We thank thee for life’s homely ways, 

The discipline of working days; 

For hearts made tenderer by trial; 

For the stern teaching of denial; 

For pain that keys the quivering chord; 

For joy and grief we thank thee, Lord! 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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HE AND SHE. 








TRANSLATED BY O. D. A. FROM DE GENESTET, 





I once knew a wife and a husband, 
An orthodox preacher was he; 
He faithfully stuck to the doctrine; 
In little things faithful was she. 


He had a well-known reputation 
Of piety—from his own kind; 
Wherever she went, she spread round her 
The bliss of a true, loving mind. 


He knew every word of the Scriptures ; 
She knew God her Father to be. 
Theology was his chief science ; 
God's child and God’s image was she. 


He criticised sermons and preachers, 
*Gainst heresy sharply he fought, 

No weakness escaped his attention ; 
She silently did what she ought. 


His face had a rigid expression ; 
She always content looked, and gay ; 
Religion his countenance darkened, 
And brightened hers all the long day. 


He opened or shut out from Heaven, 
As if Heaven’s key he possessed ; 
She inwardly carried a heaven 
Of love and of peace in her breast. 


In meetings for schools, or for missions, 
He spoke with great unction and verve ; 
She quietly, at her own fireside, 
Tried God and her neighbors to serve. 


In speaking and thinking and preaching 
He had the cold doctrine alone; 

In working and living and loving, 
A light in the darkness she shone. 


1 knew them, and thought it a pity 
That husband and wife were not ‘‘one :” 
His strength and her rich love united, 


What prodigies they could have done! 
— Unity. 
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THE AH MING TRAGEDY: 
Or, How Woman Suffrage Came About. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


We who live in the light of the twen- 
tieth century find it.hard to comprehend 
the curious and unnatural state of things 
which lasted almost until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Was there really a 
time when ‘‘universal suffrage”? meant only 
half the human race, and when women 


were excluded from voting, like children, | 


idiots and criminals? 
how the real public sentiment was got at, 
in those days; and with what justice wom- 
en were expected to obey laws which they 
had no hand in forming? It appears from 
the books of the last century that Benja- 
min Franklin’s definition of slavery was 
often quoted: ‘*To be enslaved is to have 
governors whom other men have set over 
us, and be subject to laws made by the 


We ask ourselves | 


representatives of others, without having | 
representatives of our own to give consent | 


in our behalf.’”’ How could any one help 
seeing how precisely all this described 
the position of women in all those years? 


swer these conundrums. The younger set 
of people have grown up under woman 
suffrage; and among the older ones you 
cannot find one who does not inform you 
that he or she was a pioneer in the woman 


suffrage movement. Very old people tell 
us that it was just so after the abolition of 
American slavery; and that everybody at 
once claimed to have been an original abo- 
litionist. It is so, atany rate, now. The 
period before women voted seems already 
a part of ancient history. Fortunately the 
newspapers of the last century furnish us 
with some information, especially the 
Boston Globe, which was, even in those 
earlier days, a mine of useful knowledge. 

We judge from contemporary testimony 
—as, for instance, from Mr Bryce’s ** Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” which was consider- 
ed in its day a remarkable production, and 
is not yet obsolete—that woman suffrage, 
about the year 1888, had distributed itself 
quite widely across the continent, so that 
there were many partial experiments. 
There were fourteen States and four Terri- 
tories where women could vote on school 
matters ; two States where they could vote 
on liquor licenses, though indirectly; one 
State where they could vote at municipal 
elections, and one Territory where they 
could vote for State officers. These vari- 
ous experiments certainly showed a ten- 
dency toward progress, just as each ad- 
vancing wave of the ocean shows a ten- 
dency toward high tide. Still there are 
always a great many Mrs. Partingtons who 
do not see this; and so there were, even in 
1888, a great many elderly gentlemen and 
ladies who still plied the broom. Never- 
theless, people were plainly growing used 
to the presence of women at the voting 
places, and they were received in most 
places with great courtesy. A notice, ‘No 
smoking allowed here,” usually followed 
their presence, to the great comfort of the 
ward officers. At first they did not throw 
a very large vote; but fromthe moment 
when the city election of 1888 in Boston 
called out 19,000 women, with umbrellas 
and waterproofs, to vote for a school com- 
mittee ina hard rain, nobody could deny 
that they were ready to vote whenever 
they thought there was an emergency. 
Whether there really was one or not wasa 
point about which people differed; but 
that the women voted, and on a sufficiently 
large scale seriously to perplex the pre- 
cinet officers (to say nothing of the de- 
feated candidates), there is no question. 
So it is noticeable that about that time the 
argument that women did not wish to vote 
was rapidly dropped. It was still brought 
up occasionally, in hearings before po- 
litical committees, by well-meaning old 
bachelors and belated clergymen; but it 
had little weight with the Boston members, 
who only shook their heads sadly and 
wished it were true. With it fell also the 
theory that only the bad women would 
vote; for nobody hinted that the 19,000 
voters included anybody who was disrepu- 
table or dangerous, unless it were on the 
general ground of being a woman. 

It is, on the whole, curious to see how 
well women vindicated, in these first ex- 
periments, the predictions of their friends. 
James Freeman Clarke, one of the most 
eminent preachers of the last century, had 
pointed out that the first effect of women’s 
voting would probably be a great increase 
of majorities, since their votes would 
at first duplicate those of the men by whose 
side they voted; and so it often proved. 
By degrees, as he also predicted, they 
showed more individuality; and this, in- 
stead of dividing families, tended rather to 
unite them; and it was observed that hus- 
bands and wives were never so tender to 
each other as just before an election, when 
each had a little doubt as to the other’s 
probable vote. It had also been predicted 
by some of the more moderate advocates 
of the reform that many women would vote 
at first more by the heart than by the head, 
and that they might be too much influenced 
by religious zeal. It was justly remarked 
that this evil tendency rarely existed 
among men. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that women were at first rather too much 
under the influence of their favorite pas- 
tors. The remarkable circumstance is 
that this soon passed away, and they most- 
ly learned to recognize a demagogue as 
well in a pulpit as anywhere else, which 
was certainly a great gain. Unluckily, 
they here and there developed demagogues 
of their own sex, and these brought to bear 
some new and dangerous political devices ; 


of women, even more than the mass of 
men, intended to vote right. That any 
great extension of the suffrage could take 
place without bringing about some period 


gance could surely not have been expected 
by anybody. 

This was the state of things when the 
great Ah Ming tragedy burst upon the 
community, and—as is still freshly remem- 
bered—carried the whole public opinion of 
the nation farther on within a week than 


it had been previously advanced in years. 
The trouble is that nobody can now an- | 


It is agreed by all the aged persons whom 
we have consulted that nothing since the 
John Brown raid or the publication of 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin” had so stirred the 
public mind. The whole affair, indeed, 





| nese being 
| 


| the end of that time he suddenly left her, | 
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startling incidents in Mrs. Stowe’s once 
celebrated work. No reader of the Globe 
can have forgotten it, but it may be well 
to recall some features of the strange com- 
plication. It occurred about the beginning 
of the year 1891. A young lady of a good 
family, Miss Abby Rathbone, had taught 
in a mission Sunday school, established 
for the Chinese of New York City by St. 
George's Church, under the direction of 
the pastor, Rey. Dr. Rainsford. There 
was one particularly bright and promising 
pupil, Ah Ming, who had become a pro- 
fessed convert to Christianity, and Miss 
Rathbone was led somehow or other to 
form the mistaken project of marrying 
him and going out with him as a mission- 
ary to China. They found with some diffi- 
culty a clergyman to marry them, the Chi- 
but eighteen and she but 
twenty-one, and they lived together a few 
months, she having a little property. At 


through the plotting, as she always de- 


eclared, of an elder brother who lived in 
San Francisco. 
with him, amid some natural indignation 
on her part and smiling disavowal from the 
brother. Two months later she received 
authentic news of her husband’s death, 
and a few months after that she gave birth 
to a little girl. She supported the child 
by giving music lessons, and there re- 
mained only her name to connect her with 
the Chinese race. On Christmas Day, 1890, 
as she was arranging with her child a little 
Christmas-tree, a Chinaman came softly in, 


stood placidly before her, and held out a 


will made by her boy husband, before he 


| left New York, appointing his brother, 


Lee Ming, the guardian of the child. She 
rising in anger to order him out of the 
house, he stepped gently into the passage 
and returned with a policeman, who ex- 
plained to her that she had absolutely no 
legal right to her child, and that Lee Ming 
proposed to carry the little girl, Amy, to 


San Francisco with him on the next morn- | 


ing. It ended, of course, in an appeal to 
the surrogate (called elsewhere judge of 


probate), and in long hearings which were | 


fully reported in the newspapers of the 
day. The mother’s case was represented, 
it will be remembered, by Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor, while Gen. B. F. Butler appeared 
for the Chinaman. 

It unfortunately appeared, from the very 
first, that the mother had no shadow of a 
ease in law. 
guardianship in New York State was at 


that time modelled closely upon the origi- | 


nal statute (12 Charles II., c. 24), upon 
which all our modern statutes on that 
point are based. The New York law ran 
thus (Revised Statutes, 1875, ITI., 167) : 
‘Every father, whether of full age ora 
minor, of a child likely to be born, or of 
any living child under the age of twenty- 
one years and unmarried, may by his deed 
or last will duly executed . . . dispose of 
the custody and tuition of such child dur- 
ing its minority or for any less time to 


any person or persons in possession or re- | 


” 


mainder. 


There was no way of evading this for- | 
It was admitted that, | 


midable enactment. 
for a time, an act had been in exist- 
ence requiring the assent of the mother, if 
living, to this guardianship; but that 
this provision, passed by the Assembly in 
1862-3, had been soon rescinded, and was 
not to be found in the New York Statutes 
as codified in 1867 (II. 156), nor, of course, 
in the statutes as they appeared in 1875. 
It was shown, moreover, that in the case 
of Sackett’s Estate the surrogate had 
pointed out the extreme inconvenience (to 
the court) of this act in protection of 


| mothers, laying down the law thus: 


“Until the act of 1863 it [the right of 
testamentary guardianship] could be ex- 


ercised by the father alone, without or in | 


direct opposition to the mother’s consent. 
{Italics our own.] By that act the con- 
sent of the mother, if living. is required, 
and I have been frequently compelled 
since its passage to set aside as null the 
appointment of a guardian for a minor 


' made by the will of the father where the 
| surviving mother had not signified her con- 


| currence.” 


(1 Tucker, 84.) 
It was, therefore, fairly enough urged 


| that as the act of 1863 had been repealed, 
but after all it was evident that the mass | 





bore close analogy to some of fhe more | 





this was a case where the mother’s con- 
sent was plainly not required, and where 
the child must be delivered to the dead 
father’s representative, “even in direct 


| opposition to the mother’s consent,” as 
of temporary effervescence and extrava- | 


Mr. Tucker had curiously phrased it. It 
was naturally pointed out, moreover, that 
the law must have been altered expressly 
to get rid of just that inconvenience which 
surrogates and testamentary guardians 
had experienced at the hands of unreason- 
able mothers, vaguely fancying that they 
had some rights in a child. As there was 
no question as to the authenticity of the 
will or as to the right of the father, though 
an alien and under age, to make one, there 
seemed to be but one course to pursue. 
True, Gen. Pryor offered evidence at the 
final hearing to show that the claimant, 
Lee Ming, was one of the most disreputa- 


He carried Ah Ming off 


The statute of testamentary | 


ble Chinamen in San Francisco, and that 
he was popularly suspected of being chief 
proprietor of the worst den of infamy in 
Chinatown; and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children appeared 
by their president to protest against the 
evident purpose with which he was taking 
the child Amy away. The surrogate, 
however, explained that such evidence 
could have no legal bearing, and that any 


place in San Francisco or not at all. 
(116 N. Y. Reports, 39). The child was, 
therefore, necessarily awarded to the 
claimant, against her desperate resistance, 


fell in a dead swoon on hearing the deci- 
sion, so that there was no unseemly dis- 
order in the surrogate’s office, although 





| ment among the men and women outside. 


The agitation in the community was, 
| however, very great. An indignation 
| meeting was hastily called at Chickering 

Hall, and was presided over by the vener- 


nounced with his old-time eloquence the 
infamy of a law which would take a little 
girl from her mother and carry her in all 
probability to a life of hopeless shame, 
merely because of a provision in the will 
made’ ten years ago by a boy-father who 
had never even seen the child or supported 
the mother. In answer to the plea of the 
lawyers that the statute dated back to 
Charles I!., Mr. Curtis quoted, with ring- 
ing eloquence, the answer of Sir Samuel 


whether a law so outrageous was made by 

one set of barbarians or another?” A for- 

cible rescue was freely talked of, but, as 
usual, the party of law and order pre- 
| vailed,, Lee Ming and little Amy being 
temporarily lodged, for safety, in the new 
| jail. The next day (Jan. 10, 1891), they 
entered a carriage which bore them safely 
| on board the Jersey ferry boat, although 
surrounded by an angry mob, consisting 
largely of women, among whom were 
many members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of which Mrs. Ming 
had been an active member. The mother 
herself was nowhere to be seen, but a 
plain carriage closely curtained, drove on 
board the ferry boat just after the embark- 
ation of the Chinaman. Once on board 
the boat, where a large force of police 
kept order, the carriage door opened and 
Mrs. Ming descended, perfectly calm to all 
appearance, and with her a lady, wearing a 
veil, but said to have been recognized as 
one of Mr. Macallister’s celebrated four 
hundred fashionables. This lady, having 
| beckoned to a sergeant of police, conveyed 
something into his hand, after which the 
| Chinaman and the little girl were brought 
| forward and the latter was permitted to 

run eagerly to her mother’s arms for a 

last farewell. The veiled lady then had 

another interview with Lee Ming, always 
' bland, who, upon similar persuasion, con- 
sented that the mother and daughter 
should have a last private interview near 
| the open stern of the boat, the police keep- 
ing off the crowd of passengers, most of 
whom had by this time congregated at the 
| bow, as the boat was approaching the Jer- 

sey shore, though much hindered by the 
| floating ice. ‘The mother, who showed re- 
markable calmness, held little Amy by the 
hand, talking to her in a low voice, as 
| they walked up and down. Suddenly, to 
the horror of all, she ran rapidly to the 
stern of the boat, dragged the child under 
the chain and threw herself with Amy 
into the water. ‘The police at once ran to 
the spot, but the bodies sank immediately 
beneath a large ice-floe, and were not re- 
| covered until, several hours later, they 
floated into the slip, still clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

The boat soon reached the shore, where 
| amob of Jersey longshoremen were wait- 
| ing to receive it, with whom Lee Ming 
would doubtless have fared hard, but that 
he was protected by a strong detachment 
of our excellent police, and was at length 
hurried away and concealed, still smil- 
ing. The excitement that followed is 
vividly remembered. Every one saw the 
atrocious inhumanity of a law which gave 
the living mother less power over the 
child than the dead father who had never 
even seen it. Every one say that, if wom- 
en had had votes, the law of 1863, which 
protected the mother, would never have 
been repealed. In quick succession the 
States of the Union repealed or modified 
the law of testamentary guardianship, 
where they had it, even though it had 
come down to them from the days of the 
Merry Monarch himself. Going beyond 
this, however, they guarded against the 
very possibility of such wicked laws by 
giving women the right of suffrage, as the 
only sure self-protection. Not content with 


ties united in promptly enacting that six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which has long since given to women its 
safeguard, and which was not, however, rat- 
ified by the necessary three-fourths of the 








States until just two years after the origi- 





interference on that ground must take | 


as she clung to her mother, who, happily, | 


there was certainly a good deal of excite- 


able George William Curtis, who de- | 


tomilly to a similar plea: **What eare I | 


| woman suffrage association, 


even this, both of the great national par- 





nal tragedy. The whole event only adds 
another to the repeated proofs that man- 
kind is more easily stirred by one pictur. 
esque incident, especially where a woman 
is involved in it, than by all the logic that 
can be crowded into the whole session of 
| a State Legislature.—Boston Globe. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The following is the Constitution pro. 
posed for the new National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association. This con- 
stitution has been approved by a majority 
| of the committee on union, appointed by 
the American W. 8. A., and is now sub- 
mitted to a vote of the members of the 
Association, the vote to be taken by mail, 
in accordance with the resolution passed 
at the last annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at Cincinnati, O. 

Menry B. BLACKWELL, 
Cor. Sec. A. W. S.A. 


ARTICLE I. The name of this Associa- 
| tionjshall be the National-American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. 


ARTICLE II. The object of this Associa- 
tion shall be to secure protection in their 
right to vote to the women citizens of the 
United States by appropriate National and 
State legislation. 


ARTICLE III. Section 1.—All citizens of 
the United States subscribing to this Con- 
stitution and paying not less than one dol- 
lar annually into the treasury of this 
Association, shall become members there- 
of and shall be entitled to attend all its 
meetings, to participate in all discussions 
that may arise, and to receive reports and 
other documents published by it; but such 
membership shall not carry with it the 
right to vote. 

Section 2.—The payment of fifty dollars 
($50) into the treasury of this Association 
shall constitute any citizen of the United 
States a life member of the Association 
with all the privileges belonging to regu- 
lar annual members. 


ARTICLE IV. Section 1.—The officers of 
this Association shall be a president, a 
vice-president at large, a recording sec- 
retary, «a corresponding secretary, a 
treasurer, a chairman of the executive 
committee and two auditors. The officers 
named in this section shall be nominated 
by an informal ballot at a business session 
of the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion. The three’persons receiving the high- 
est number of votes for any office, shall be 
considered the nominees of the convention 
for that office, and the will of the Associa- 
tion shall be taken by a formal ballot. 

Section 2.—Wherever State and ‘Territo- 
rial associations, auxiliary to the National 
American Association exist, the presidents 
of such associations shall be considered 
vice-presidents of the National-American 
Association, representing therein their 
respective States and Territories. 

Section 3.—Each State or Territorial aux- 
iliary association shall elect from its 
membership one person to serve on the 
executive committee of the National-Amer- 
ican Association. 

Section 4.—The president of the Nation- 
al-American Woman Suffrage Association 
shall appoint a vice-president to represent 
on its executive board, any State or 'Terri- 
tory where no State or Territorial associa- 
tion exists auxiliary to the National 
American Association. 

Section 5.—The officers enumerated in 
the preceding sections of this article shall 
constitute the executive committee of this 
Association: of these officers, fifteen shall 
constitute a quoruin for the transaction of 
business. 

Section 6.—The executive committee 
shall elect annually from the veterans of 
our cause ten or more honorary vice- 
presidents. 

ARTICLE V. This Constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote at any annual 
meeting, notice of the amendment having 
been given at any preceding annual meet- 


ing. 





By-Laws. By-Law I. 
For the accomplishment of the object 


specified in Article II of its Constitution, , 
, this Association shall seek to concentrate 


the efforts of all the advocates of woman 
suffrage in the United States by thefollow- 
ing methods: (1) It shall hold annually 


| in Washington, one meeting of delegates 


(according to the basis of representation 
stated in By-Law LI) for the transaction of 
business, the election of officers and the 
advocacy of its principles; and it may 
hold one or more other conventions annu- 
ally for the advocacy of its principles. (2) 
It shall form State and Territorial associa- 
tions auxiliary to itself in every State and 
Territory where none such now exists, 
and, recognizing the authority of its auxil- 
iaries in their respective States and Terri- 
tories, it shall promote their local work | 
every means in its power. (3) It shall 


| publish tracts, speeches and other docu- 


ments and shall furnish the same to State 
and local suffrage associations and to 
individuals at actual cost. (4) It shall 
prepare ané circulate petitions to Congress 
and to State and Territorial 2 powees Sa 
on behalf of the political and civil equality 
of women. (5) It may employ one or more 
organizers and lecturers, and take such 
other measures for the promotion of 
woman suffrage as the executive committee 
shall determine upon, subject always to 


| the will of the Association. 


By-Law II. BAsis OF REPRESENTATION. 


Section 1.—Any State or Territorial 
and (in a 
State or Territory where there is no State 
or Territorial s e organization auxil- 
iary to the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association) any local woman suf- 
iy association may become auxiliary 
to the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association by paying into the treasury of 
the National-American Association annual- 
ly twenty-five cents (.25) per member of 
its entire membership. 
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ions shall be considered 
f the National-American 
resenting therein their 
and Territories. 

sh State or Territorial aux- 
mu shall elect from its 
+ person to serve on the 
ttee of the National-Amer- 


e president of the Nation- 
nan Suffrage Association 
ice-president to represent 
board, any State or Terri- 
ate or Territorial associa- 
iliary to the National 
ation. 

e officers enumerated in 
‘tions of this article shall 
ecutive committee of this 
hese officers, fifteen shall 
um for the transaction of 


1e executive committee 
lly from the veterans of 
or more honorary vice- 


his Constitution may be 
jority vote at any annual 
f the amendment having 
y preceding annual meet- 


ys. By-Law I. 
plishment of the object 


le IL of its Constitution, , 


shall seek to concentrate 
the advocates of woman 
lited States by the’ follow- 
) It shall hold annually 
one meeting of delegates 
e basis of representation 
II) for the transaction of 
etion of officers and the 
principles; and it may 
other conventions annu- 
acy of its principles. (2) 
e and Territorial associa- 
itself in every State and 
none such now exists, 
the authority of its auxil- 
pective States and Terri- 
ymote their local work b 
its power. (3) It shall 
peeches and other docu- 
urnish the same to State 
ge associations and to 
tual cost. (4) It shall 
late petitions to Congress 
| Territorial poo 
litical and civil equality 
may employ one or more 
ecturers, and take such 
for the promotion of 
3 the executive committee 
upon, subject always to 
sociation. 


IS OF REPRESENTATION. 


y State or Territorial 
association, and (in a 
where there is no State 
rage organization auxil- 
al-American Woman Suf- 
) any local woman suf- 
may become auxiliary 
tee tat beh me 4 

ng into the treasury 0: 
rican Association preety 
va (.25) per member of 
ship. 
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current year. 

Section Bu— such auxiliary associa- 
tion shall be to send three dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional-American Woman Associa- 


nd delegate in beri for every 
n, and one 
twenty-fi¥e members above a membership 
of fifty. ‘The delegates actually present 
may cast the whole number of votes to 
which the auxiliary association is entitled. 
Section 4.—Any State or ‘Territorial 
woman 8U e association which is not 





auxiliary to the National-American Asso- 
ciation may send one delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the National-American 
sociation. 

ae 5.—All officers of the National- | 
American, Woman Suffrage Association 
shall be ex-officio delegates at large, and 
every such officer shall be entitled to one 
vote in all the business-meetings of the As- 
sociation. ; 

Section 6.—Where there are two State so- 
cieties in one State, both of them auxiliary 
to the National-American, the president of 
each shall be a vice-president of the Nation- 
al-American; and each shall elect its own 
representative on the National-American 
executive board, and be entitled to one 
delegate for each twenty-five members. 


By-Law III. CREDENTIALS. 


All delegates (except the delegates at 
large specified in Section V. of By-Law 2) 
must present credentials properly signed 
by the president and the recording secre- 
tary of the organization represented. Mem- 
bership cards, properly signed by the treas- | 
urer of the National-American Suffrage 
Association shall serve as credentials for 
the members of that body who are not 
delegates from other bodies. 


By-Law IV. 


The executive committee of the Nation- | 
al-American Woman Suffrage Association 
shall hold one session preceding the open- 
ing of each annual convention in Washing- 
ton and another session after the conclu- 
sion of such convention; and the commit- 
tee having in charge the arrangements for 
the annual convention shall always take 
cognizance of such meetings of the execu- | 
tive committee and make provision for 
thea. 





By-Law V. 


The decisions reached by the executive 
committee shall be presented in the form 
of recommendations at the business ses- 
sions of the convention. 

By-Law VI. 

Every delegate shall be entitled to one 
vote on all questions, but only on the elec- 
tion of officers shall the delegates be enti- 
tled to cast the full vote to which the or- 
ganizations represented by them are én- 


titled. 
By-Law VII. 


The committee on resolutions shall con- 
sist of one person from each State and ‘Ter- 
ritory, elected by the delegation from the 
organization represented. 


By-Law VIL. 


At the'concluding business session of 
each annual convention, the president of 
this Association shall appoint the follow- 
ing committees, each committee to consist 
of three persons, viz. : a committee on cre- 
dentials, to have in charge the credentials 
of delegates to the next annual convention ; 
a committee on programme, to arrange the 
programme for the next annual meeting; 
and a congressional committee, to have in 
charge the direct congressional work dur- 
ing the year which shall intervene between 
the time of its appointment and the next 
annual convention in Washington. 


By-Law IX. 
The report of the treasurer up to the 1st 
of January eage w | the annual Washing- 
1 


ton convention shall be read at the first 
business session of that body. ot 





As some persons do not fully under- | 
stand about the “chronology” agreed upon 
for the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, a brief explanation may be | 
desirable. 

At the conference in Washington be- | 
tween the National committee on union | 
and Miss Shaw and Miss Blackwell from 
the American committee on union, the 
question came up as to how the meetings 
of the united society should be dated. 
Each association had a long record of work | 
behind it. Many members of both thought 
that it would be a pity, after their annual 
meetings had got up into the twenties, to | 
sacrifice the prestige of a long series of | 
meetings behind them, and to call the next | 
convention the first of a new series. On | 
the other hand, neither association was | 
quite willing to date the meetings of the | 
united society from the birthday of ‘the | 
other association. The present writer had | 
thought that a way out of the difficulty 
might be found by dating them from the 
birthday of the old American Equal Rights 
Society, in which the most active of the 
suffragists on both sides had worked to- 
gether for several years before the split 
took place and the National and Amer- 
ican W. S. A.’s were formed. She thought 
that this would be true in the spirit, if not 
in the letter. A majority of the National 
committee, however, were not satisfied 
with this plan. Miss Anthony then stated 
that the two associations had been formed 
in the same year and had held the same 
number of conventions; the only differ- 
ence was in their method of counting, the 





National having called its second conven- 


tion its second annual meeting, while the | 
American called its second convention its | 
first annual meeting, i. ¢., its first anniver- | 
sary. As both associations had been 
formed in the same year, she thought it 
would not be an injustice to either to 
reckon the date of the united society from 
that year, and to cal! the next meeting the 
twenty-second. The present writer had 
been under the impression that the Amer- 
ican was one convention behind the Na- 
tional. She said that if the number of 
meetings held had been the same, and the 
only difference was in the way of counting 
them, she thought it would do to call the 
next convention the twenty-second, pro- 
vided it were clearly understood that this 
was done not merely because the National | 
was twenty-two years old, but because 
they both were. It was readily agreed 
that this should be distinctly understood ; 
and on this basis the matter rested. 

Some members of each association object 
to calling the next convention anything 
but the first, on the ground that it is not 
true. Of course, in strict technical accu- | 
racy, the meeting to be held in Washington 
next January will be neither the twenty- | 
second convention of the National, nor the 
twenty-first anniversary of the American, 
but the first meeting of a new society 
composed of the two. But, in the present 
writer’s opinion, to call it the twenty-sec- 
ond is sufficiently true in the spirit, if not 
in the letter; and the point in any case is 
one of minor importance. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Sec’y Am. Committee on Union. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


| Eveanor’s Covurtsuir and THe Sonos THAT 


Suno Turemsetves. By Kate Dorris Sharp. 
Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 1888. 


These poems are of various and unequal 
merit. ‘The more extended and ambitious 
is not always the one that lingers longest 
in the memory. ‘Eleanor’s Courtship” 
has fine passages and a high moral tone. 
But we like better the little song which 
diversify the narrative. Here, for instance, 
is one “From a Hammock,” entitled 


HARK! HARK! 
Hark ! Hark ! the summer morn is breaking, 
And, sounding clear and far, 
The oriole from sleep awaking, 
Sings to the morning star. 
O sweet and clear, 
From far and near, 
Sings to the morning star. 
The sun is up, the day is blushing, 
The leaves are pearl’d with dew; 
From the high elm the song is gushing 
Into the happy blue. 
O dear delight, 
Joyous and bright, 
Into the heaven’s blue. 
Sing, happy bird, our bosoms thrilling, 
Joy’s harbinger art thou! 
Deft weaver, toil with music fitting, 
Weave from the utmost bough, 
At love’s behest, 
The fibrous nest, 
Weave from the supple bough. 
My Lady Elm, she clasps the treasure 
You give to her to keep; 
And while you sing with music’s measure, 
She rocks your babes to sleep. 
While sweet you sing, 
On jubilant wing, 
She rocks your babes to sleep. 
H. B. B. 


Peculiar 

Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood Ss kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, “One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known 4 and has 
won oarsaparillastsci: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal | 
record of * salesabroad | 
no other Pecu | lar preparation | 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which | 
it represents, Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
| 





Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & C6., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses O* 2 Dollar 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


ro pein wiy 
Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


PEERLESS DYES sits crducccum 




















HQULPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


} ene awaist. In 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a sn 
For Children aad Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious pement 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned 


mts the Waist as made for 
ies oh cesta sara era 
} & CO! mt, 80 a corset & perfect bust support is provided 

the Open Waists, as made for Ch mn anc 


“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-.. 
“ 431, Infants’ « « 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
ug measure around waist over dress, 7 give it to us in inches, 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the ats owing constru 
may be removed 61 plescure. ~~ er 


Ladies and Misses, boned 
inside of bust under fulled 


Back Soft 


attention to the Sm ey propestians and requirements of 








the gro little ones has been given in shaping the ,and from the 
' large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted foouk ohne stock. 
PRICES. 
Btyle 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...... eocccccccescGl.78 
‘oe, * td ** Bone Front only........s00s++++ 2.00 
“ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. 2.25 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 1.50 
« @i, * bed * Boned......+- 1.75 


in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Homespun, who has a terrible time 
every morning getting her young brood 
out of their beds, says she cannot under- 
stand why children are called the rising 
generation.—Prairie Farmer. 


Mistress (to Bridget)—Is it possible, 
Bridget, you are looking through my 
trunks? Bridget (calmly) Yis, mum, an’ 
didn’t I catch you lookin’ through mine 
the other day?—Zpoch. 


A gentleman of Americus who had a fad 
or two, was walking down town the other 
day with a lady, when he began to revile 
facetiously the gait and carriage of her sex. 
‘Even you,” he said, ‘‘walk with a very 
mechanical step.” ‘Yes,’ she instantly 
answered, “I am going with a crank.”— 
Vinton Eagle. 


Advice to a Young Author. Young 
Author—Doctor, if I can’t get relief from 
writer’s cramp, I shall have to give up my 
literary work. I shall have to come to 
you for advice. Doctor (who has read 
some of his literary work)—My young 
friend, quit writing entirely, and relief, 
not only instantaneous, but widespread, 
will follow.—Chicago Tribune. 

Husband—My dear, these trousers are 
frayed at the bottom. Wife—They are the 
best you've got, John, except your dress 
trousers. Husband—Well, give them to 
me. I have an important interview on 
hand to-day in which I expect to be at 
different times proud, haughty, indifferent, 
dignified, and perhaps a trifle disdainful. 


A man can’t be all that successfully with | 


fringe on the bottoms of his trousers. 


A few years ago, when Edmonia Lewis | 


first placed her statue of Cleopatra on ex- 
hibition, a country woman strayed in and 


| stood before it in admiring awe for a 


few minutes; then turning to Miss Lewis, 
said: **Did you make it from life?” ‘*Well, 


| no, not exactly, as Cleopatra lived thirty 


years before Christ,”* answered Miss Lewis. 
“Oh, is that so! Then I suppose you 
made it from a photograph!” and with a 
last, lingering look she departed, evidently 
quite satisfied. 


A beautiful example of forgiveness has 
been brought to the observer's notice that 
shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world. A clergyman was out on his pas- 
toral rounds one day when an unregener- 
ate child of the street, playing in a sand 
heap, threw sand at the parson. The next 
day, two small children, a boy and a girl, 
presented themselves at his door. He let 
them in, and the little man said: ‘*Please, 
Mr. Minister, this is my little sister that 
threw the dirt on you yes’day, an’ she’s 
come to say she’ll forgive you.” And the 
parson was glad. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


= oo *GeRYWHERE. 


LADIHS 
WILL LUNCH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Crove Farm. 


PAPER i Acer ver 
tieing Agency of 
3» W. AY Our authorised agentt 








Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform Roous 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
ae peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitti.g and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FOSGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





KCEN i cs For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious, 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take theee, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 


| BROWN &CO.’S The best and most re 
liable BRAIN AND 


WINE OF COCA NERVE Tonic ana 
| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.. 


| 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








‘COUNSEL to PARENTS 


| ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
| BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
| A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
| isued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
| It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 
| Alsoof A. BRENT ANO,5 Union 8q., New York; 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. O. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . - Editor 
| Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR., Associate Editors 


| Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 
| 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
| WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secvnd Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


_ WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 

| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 

| Terms in America, “Sa $1.00 per yoar. 

| Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid. 

Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Il. 


| 

' 

Spetinen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
|; wil 

| 





| 
36 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the LS 7 the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Kegu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five empies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
, of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City 


| LADIES’ LUNCH 


| 
| Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
| Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
| cents; Lobster salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
| Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolla, 10 cents per 
| doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 

rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 

and other parties carefully served by polite and 
| competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 

silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
| PEERLESS DYES A%8.0S.252% 


{ EDITOR». 














Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 
wtjitee hours from 10A.M.to4P.M, Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. BSTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


ns about the second Tuesday in 





cine. Clinical advantages uns |e 
culars or Anoual Announcement address the 
» Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., a. Ii. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Caronte diseases @ wectalty. Also a tho: edu- 
cated electrician, E eetricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best rem 1 for many chronic 
successfully for man years. 
and Klastic aude made wo endee. | Paice boare, 
daily, exce ur 8. Also evening 
reserved for ou practice. Take elevator. 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactis 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectured.....+..++++s+++++ @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

tion and in advance........ srscceeecescsees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-scscccssssees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......csescceses covsecceceses 80,00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 


Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Btu. 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information “pl ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE ¥.D.,Dzan, 
128 Second Avente, New York. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 


| for sale at cost at office WomMAN’s JouR- 


NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible or Women Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereu 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets. 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 


Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 





by mail. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


At the last Sunday Meeting, at 3 P. M., 
Feb. 24, Mrs. Richard Perkins gave a valu- 
able paper on “Individual Responsibility,” 
treating her subject from a threefold light 
of physical, mental, and spiritual respon- 
sibility. She claimed that no woman could 
anfold normally unless each of these divi- 
sions of her nature was harmoniously 
united, and that a woman should aim, in 
all she undertakes, at wholeness of charac- 
ter, avoiding all partialnesses or fragment- 
izations of herself. She should strive to ful- 
fil not alone home life with its duties, but 
public and social claims. That in each of 
these departments she had her use, and 
could not be missed from either without 
loss. The rooms are open on Sundays 
from 12 to 7; coffee from 12.30 to 2. 





At the Mothers’ Meeting, March 5, Mrs. 
M. E. Ives will speak at 2 P. M. Subject, 
‘*Motherhood in its Interior Relations.” 
All women are invited. 





At the Coterie, Feb. 26, Mr. Barrows 
gave an excellent address on ‘*The Psy- 
chology of Health,” illustrating his sub- 
ject by appropriate quotations from Emer- 
son and others. The leading thought of 
the address was the world-old idea, found 
in philosophies, religions and poetry, that 
the reality of all things lies back of what 
appears—the appearance being merely a 
manifestation of the unseen cause. Men- 
tal healers, recognizing this truth, directed 
their efforts to the unseen cause of the ap- 
pearance called disease. An idea of this 
part of Mr. Barrows’s paper can be briefly 
given by quoting what Spenser affirmed so 
long ago: 

‘For from the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule is forme and doth the bodie make.” 


MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brighton Branch of the Moral Education 
Association was held in the parlors of the 
Faneuil House. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
gave a very interesting paper upon ‘*‘Wom- 
an asa Social Power.”’ The meeting called 
out the largest number of ladies ever be- 
fore seen at a meeting of this kind in 
Brighton, and will long be remembered by 
all who were present. A.M. J. 





BUFFALO W. E. AND I. UNION. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., FEB. 20, 1889. 

A recent article in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL states that the ‘‘W. E. and I. Union of 
Buffalo has enlarged its sphere of useful- 
ness and taken two extra rooms.” That 
an organization having such a noble home 
as has the Buffalo W. E. and I. Union, 
should take to renting rooms, seems to us 
very amusing, for the W. E. and I. Union 
is itself a landlord, not a tenant. A brief 
synopsis of the history of our Union may 
not come amiss. 

In the early part of the year 1884, in- 
spired by the visit of Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, president of the Boston Union, a 
meeting was held and an organization 
planned, as nearly as possible after the 
parent association, the Boston Union. 
The work, which was at first carried on in 
rooms donated for the purpose, increased 
so rapidly, and its influence for good was 
so soon felt in the community, that a year 
later, when more room was an absolute 
necessity, no difficulty was found in rais- 
ing money to purchase a building of our 
own. The Union was established in its 
own home, in October, 1886, a little over 
two years from its organization. The 
building is on Niagara Square, a little over 
two blocks from the business centre of 
the city. It is a large, two-story house of 
brick, with frontage on Niagara Square of 
seventy feet, and on Delaware Avenue’ of 
one hundred and forty feet. On the first 
floor of the building are the lecture-room 
and library, which connect by means of 
folding doors, and are capable of accom- 
modating about 250 people. At the left 
hand as you enter the wide hall is a snug 
little reception-room, also used by the pro- 
tective committee. In an alcove backed 
by a bay-window filled with plants, stands 
the superintendent’s desk. Back of the 
library is the directors’ parlor, and across 
the hall from this room are the large 
kitchen and pantries used by the schoo] of 
domestic training. On the upper floor are 
two studios rented by lady artists, a large 
studio for the drawing-classes of the 
Union, furnished with casts, etc., a class- 
room devoted to the educational classes, a 
room for dress-making classes, and the 
janitor’s and gymnasium teachers’ apart- 
ments, bath-room, closets, etc. <A well- 
finished basement extends under the whole 
of the building, and is used by the janitor 
and wife. A hall running through the 
building on the lower floor leads to the 
finely equipped gymnasium in the rear. 
The practice-room is a high-roofed, well- 
ventilated apartment, with windows on 
three sides, admitting sunlight at all hours 
of the day. The apparatus used is that 
mafufactured by Dr. Sargent, and the 
classes are in charge of one of Dr. Sar- 








gent’s pupils, Miss Alice B. Foster, of 
Malden, Mass. 

The practice-room is on the second floor, 
and on the first are the dressing-rooms, 
lockers, bath-rooms, office, etc. The 
classes are full, and great benefit has been 
done by this institution locally, in the 
way of physical development of women. 

My next communication will give de- 
tails of some of the work done by this 
body of enthusiastic women. 

(Mrs.) ELIZABETH WADE, 
Chair. Hygiene and Physical Culture Com. 


“Household Service,” a small book 
issued by the Buffalo Union, has been re- 
ceived. Further mention of it will be 


made next week. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 


Pres. W. E. and I. U. 


a 
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THE CHICAGO FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of Chicago has won 
such a high place among the clubs of 
women that it deserves a special mention. 
It was founded in 1873 by Kate Newell 
Doggett, for the object of intellectual and 
social culture. In number of members it 
is eminently successful, having reached 
the limit, 175. 

It is interesting to note the subjects of 
some of the papers which relate especially 
to women. ‘The first paper, in 1873, was 
“Culture for Women;” a little later the 
same year comes ‘‘Dress;” then one by 
the founder on ‘‘Aspasia.” Soon we read, 
“What Knowledge is of the Greatest 
Value to Women?” ‘This is followed by 
‘“*Woman's Influence in Music,” ‘‘Women 
as Sincere Friends,” *‘Women as Propa- 
gandists in Religion,” and -‘‘Women in 
Affairs.”’ These papers are interspersed 
by many others bearing upon widely dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The annual fee for membership is 
twelve dollars, and no member is allowed 
to propose more than one new member 
during the year. 

The results of this club have been very 
satisfactory and the essays are of a high 
order. The rooms are spacious, furnished 
in excellent taste, and always open to 
members or visitors. The officers for the 
current year are: Mrs. Emily E. Mac- 
Veagh, president; Mrs. Margaret A. 
Johnson, first vice-president; Mrs. Ber- 
tha M. H. Palmer, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Isabella F. Blackstone, treasurer; 
Mrs. Henriette G. Frank, recording secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Isabelle A. Galt, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The course of study for 1888-9 is as fol- 
lows, and shows the intellectual culture of 
these women. 


Oct. 12th—Shakespeare’s Characterization of 
Abnormal Conditions. 

Oct. 26th—Matthew Arnold. 

Noy. 9th—A Comparison of Shakespeare’s In- 
tellectual Men: Hamlet, Iago, Richard IIL., 
Macbeth. 

Dec. 14th—The New Literature of the South. 

Dec. 28th—Shakespeare’s Types of Woman- 
hood. 

Jan. 11th—Tolstéi, Anna Karénina. 

Jan. 25th—Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Feb. 8th—Heine’s Life and Works. 

Feb. 22d— Shakespeare’s Treatment of Jeal- 
ousy. 

March 8th—‘‘The Ring and the Book.” 

March 22d—Shakespeare’s Comic Power. 

April 12th—Premonitions of the Coming Pyschi- 
cal Wave; Theosophy; Hypnotism; Christian 
Science. 

April 26th—The Great Stage Interpreters of 
Shakespeare. 

May 10th— 


We shall be glad to hear of other clubs 
of women and their works. C. A. 
———- -*#@e-. - 


A BRAVE KENTUCKY WOMAN, 


In responding to the toast ‘‘Progressive 
Women of the South,” at the recent Wom- 
an’s Symposium given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ketcham of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, said: 

It may be interesting to hear a short biog- 
raphy of the wife of Cassius M. Clay, the 
most progressive woman of her years in our 
State. Her childhood was spent in Lex- 
ington, Ky., where she was born; her 


land and Pennsylvania, and were both of 
them from families of wealth and culture. 
Her parents were Dr. Elisha Warfield and 


Maria Barr, both large slave-ownersand of | 


strong pro-slavery proclivities. Her father 
was a successful merchant and physician, 
who in his later years retired to a farm in 
the suburbs of Lexington called ‘**The 
Meadows,” which became widely known 
for its stables of fine race-horses. Among 
the number raised was the celebrated race- 
horse ‘‘Lexington.” Dr. Warfield and 
wife were noted for their hospitality, and 
the family rarely sat down to table with- 
out some one else besides themselves being 
present. Out of twelve children, nine- 
three boys and six girls, reached to man, 
hood and womanhood. Thesix daughters 
married and lived in and around Lexing- 
ton. Five are living therenow. Natural- 
ly so large a family made a gay household, 
and in a town where there was a flourish- 
ing college, the Transylvania University, 
beaux were plenty. Mary was gay and at- 
tractive, a bright, winsome girl, full of 
spirit and kindness, with a happy, joyous 
disposition, and was of course a belle wher- 
ever she went, as all who knew her testify. 
Mr. Clay knew her before he went to Yale 
College, where he graduated in °23. He 
came back, renewed her acquaintance, she 
then being eighteen, and won her love, and 
they were married, going immediately to 
his farm in Madison County, twenty-five 





the mud roads 


miles away, and a long day’s travel over 
de ot thees tava. 


encouraged h 
his convictions. 
mobbed in Lexin 


fever, a m 
“If he would 
per, they would not destroy it.” His 
riends advised him to give it up. He 
turned to his wife and said, ‘Mary Jane, 
must I give up?’ ‘No, never,” she said, 
‘rather die than give up your principles ;”’ 
and he dictated to her, as she wrote his an- 
swer: ‘*Go tell your conclave of dastardly 
assassins Cassius M. Clay knows his rights 
and how to defend them.” 

When he went to fight with Mexico, he 
was taken prisoner, and was there for 
eighteen months. His wife moved to the 
farm again, where she could better attend 
to his business and where her sore heart, 
in contact with nature, would be less heavy 
during the separation. She took up the 
management of the farm, and showed great 
ability in its care. Mr. Clay came home 
again in triumph; the people, forgetful of 
his past in the pride of his bravery, feasted 
and feted him from New Orleans to Lex- 
ington. He had fought against Mexico, 
but his hatred to slavery was none the less 
ardent, and he began anew the battle 
against slavery. And, being determined 
to speak at a meeting held a mile from his 
home, and other places, his wife packed 
his carpet-bag, and, as usual, put in his 








| exceptions, being rebels. 
| est daughter took her first public step in 





bowie-knife, for, as I have said, he held 
his life only by the certainty of his always 
being in readiness to defend it. And right 
there, almost at his own door, he came 


| near losing it, and that with the knife 


stowed away in the carpet sack; for in 
about two hours after Mrs. Clay had bid 
him good-by, a breathless messenger came 
bearing the tidings that he was stabbed, 
perhaps fatally, at Fostown. Mrs. Clay, 
with her usual fortitude and bravery, 
while the carriage was got in readiness, 
collected things for his comfort and use, 
and guve orders to have everything in 
readiness in case she should have him 
brought home. On the road, in urging the 
horses to their best speed through the mud, 
the harness broke. Too anxious to wait 
till it was patched up, she got out, and, 
leaning on the shoulder of her daughter, 
walked on, the daughter losing her shoe in 
the mud and going barefoot to the town. 
The carriage overtook them, and upon ar- 
riving the doctor met her and said: ‘tHe 
lives, but his life hangs upon a thread; 
don’t cry and excite him, it may be fatal.” 
She said: ‘*I will not,” and pale and calm 
she went into the room, which was packed 
full of men; some were fanning him; no 
one had done a thing for him, except that 
he himself had pushed his handkerchief 
into the bleeding wound. Mrs. Clay quiet- 
ly requested the men to “‘leave the room 
and give him all the air,” it being a warm 
and close apartment in which he lay. Go- 
ing to the bedside, she called his name, 
and seeing that he recognized her, took 
his hand and sat there fanning him, while 
the doctors, several of whom had now ar- 
rived, examined him, and gave some hope 
that he might be saved. They all said 
they had never seen such nerve as she ex- 
hibited. For a month she nursed him, 
every few days going home to see her 
baby and children, until he was able to be 
moved upon a stretcher to his home a mile 
away. Again when he was threatened 
that he would be driven from his home 
and the State by an armed force, he forti- 
fied the house with cannons brought from 
Mexico and Sharpe’s rifles, and a few 
faithful friends,and bade the mob defiance. 
He wanted his wife to take the children 
and go to Lexington to her father’s, but 
she said, ‘‘No, if he stayed, she would,” 
and his daughters said they could make 
shot-bags for the cannon and load the 
guns, so they stayed; and the mob, hear- 
ing, I suppose, of the preparations for de- 
fence, concluded it would be safer to let 
him alone. 


time, during the administration. Mrs. 
Clay accompanied him, but she and her 
children grew so homesick that she re- 


| turned after a year, and stayed alone on | 
| the farm with her daughters, the eldest 
| son being in the army, the younger son | 
per | at college. 
grandparents were originally from Mary- | yy; 


She was a Unionist, and again 
stood almost alone, her family, with two 
When her eld- 


the work for woman’s emancipation, she 
bade her Godspeed, and is herself a warm 
suffragist and a member of the Equal 
Rights Association in Lexington. Sev- 
eral years ago she personally asked Con- 
gress to secure her her citizen's right to 


vote, through Senator Beck. She now, at | “The Ascending Scale of Being.” All women in- 


seventy-four years, personally superin- | 


tends a farm adjoining mine, and is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best managers 
in that county. With this short sketch of 
my mother, you cannot wonder that I, her 
daughter, should naturally be found advo- 
cating the liberty and civil and political 
equality of women. 
————__¢- 2 ———— 


SACO E. AND I. UNION. 


The Educational and Industrial Union 
of Saco, Me., established in November, 
1888, is the outcome of a woman’s club 
organized March 4, 1882, and called ‘*The 
Diaz Union.” Fora year or more previous 


to the establishment of the E. and I. Union 
the subject had been agitated in the club 
whether it would not be betterto change 
the club into a, Woman’s E. and I. Union, 
and in that way increase its facilities for 
promoting the welfare of the women of 


onand torn down, while 
he was lying at death's door with typhoid 
was brought to him that 
sist and not continue the 





AND a : 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula and all Wasting Diseases, 

it is pleasant and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, and is 
easil milated. 
Its strengthening effects are almost immediate. 

It does not come up to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swallowed, as 
other Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a Great Producer of BONE and MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

it is a true Emulsion, the only one that is always ready, always alike, and that 
never has a thick, gummy and greasy blob at the top to upset the patient’s stomach. 

it is used in all the ee Hospitals. ‘ 

it is prescribed by the most eminent Physicians in the United States and 
Canada, and many assert it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


J. A. MAGEE & C0., Manufacturers, toronto, Ganads, 
KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented TextileFabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS, Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS.! 0? spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced 


bunchy. 
ILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
their shape. 





KNITTED 


he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


Can be use reservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNI TED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curl ir. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITT&D F LLING FOR STUFFING F RNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 


always received the est commendation from all who have used them. 


KN ITTED MATTRESS PADS, [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 
IH. L. HASTINGS, Ssm=mrc BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 
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ea LIBRARIES, 
GENERAL S. S. Carps, 
LITERATURE, ETc. 
Saco., After some hesitation and consider- MARGH ATLANTIC 
able discussion, it was decided to make the 
venture, and there is at present every CONTAINS 


promise that it will prove successful. 

The Friday afternoon meetings have a 
good attendance, and an increasing inter- 
est. The educational committee have es- 
tablished classes in music and physiology. 
The industrial committee hope in the near 
future to start a class in cooking. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
The Christmas of 1888. 
A Poem, by JoHN G. WHITTIER. 
Simplicity. 
An Essay, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES. 


Mr. James’s Tragic Muse. 





Mr. Clay was sent by Mr. | 
Lincoln to Russia as minister to that | 
Court, where he stayed, except for a short | 


| 74-Boylston Street.—Mrs. M. E. 








The Union consists at present of about 
eighty members, but as there have been 
new names added to the list almost every 
fortnight since its beginning, it is hardly 
too much to hope that the number of names 


Mr. Hardy’s Passe Rose. 
Hannah Calline’s Jim. Part I. 
By EvizABetH W. BELLAMY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITI- 


will before very long reach one hundred. | CAL. 
JULIA P. GERRISH, The Isthmus Canal and our Govern- 
| 
Sec’y Women’s E. and I. Union. | ment. 


By STvuAarT F. WELD. 

Ticonderoga, Bennington, and Oris- 
kany. 

By Joun Fiske. 

Personal Recollections of William H. 
Seward. 
By SAMUEL J. 
BARROWS. 
Some Colonial Lawyers and their 

Work. 
By FRANK GAYLORD Cook. 
With Reviews, Contributors’ Club, etc. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





| 

New England Women’s Club.—Monday, March 
4, at 3.30 P. M., Friiulein A. Stolle will speak on | 
| 


Leonardo da Vinci. BARROWS and ISABEL C. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
2. Ives will speak at | 
the Sunday meeting for women, at3 P.M. Subject, | 


vited. 





Private Board —Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, | 





$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN CROSS, | 


LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. | STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 

5 Sennen Semen — a». at _ : | References: Harriet CLIssy, M. D., 74 Boylston 
var ont . oh A specialt 4 cutting and St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
finishing ch *s dresses and underclothing. Best | Centre, Mass. 
of references given. Address Mrs. VOGL, Woman’s Call or write for references to 


Journal Office. 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
Boston, Mase. 


| hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— | 








An American Woman, who is known at this 
office as efficient and capable, desires a situation 
as cook or house-keeper, where she can have her 
little boy of eight years old with her. Or she would 
take a place for general housework. L, 8. 











Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the  Deteen Srewt. 











Massachusetts Woman — Association, 3 Park ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
St. Extrachairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 
— | tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 

(Mt. Carroll, 111.) | Suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 





MT. CARROLL SEMINAR offers superior ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. - c.. H. SIMONDS & CO., Printers, 45 Temple Piace. 
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